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1 CWT. KEGS 


—7 DAY DELIVERY— 


COOPERED IRON HOOPED 
KEGS SUITABLE FOR DRY 
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DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 

BY US SPECIALLY FOR THE 

HOME & EXPORT CHEMICAL 
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“NEW BUYERS 
ESPECIALLY INVITED 
eMETAL FINISHING 


: NITRIC, HYDROCHLORIC,  SUL- 
| PHURIC, DIPPING ACIDS & SUNDRY 
f CHEMICALS 

PROCESS ENGRAVING 


NITRIC ACID, IRON PERCHLORIDE 











PES ne 





(LIQUID OR SOLID) SUNDRY 
CHEMICALS 

GARAGES, ETC. 
ACCUMULATOR ACIDS (ALL 


STRENGTHS) DISTILLED WATER 


GEO. F. BOOME & SON ==> 


STAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


WATTS GROVE, BOW, E.3 
PHONE EAST 2264-5 
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PUMPS 


SFOR ALL PURPOSESS 


@ Centrifugal and Diaphragm@ 
4 13” to 4’ dia. 

PETROL, ELECTRIC OR HANDPOWER 
+ NEW AND RECONDITIONED. 
SALE OR HIRE. 


RING GREENWICH 3189 
THE 


®GREENWICH PUMP 
8 & PLANT CO., LTD. 


DENHAM ST., GREENWICH S.E.10 
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POTENTIOMETER 
TYPE D-72-A 


For all measurements based on potential difference 





Measures from—0-01 volt to + 1-92 volts 
on three ranges of x 1, x O-l and x 0-01. 


Smallest subdivision on x 0-01 range, 
10 microvolts. 


Small negative reading ensures absolute 


sony vols vebltion:. ACCESSORIES FOR USE 
Accurate current control by stud rheostat WITH THIS INSTRUMENT 
and slide wire. VOLT RATIO BOX ..._.. TYPE A-202-A 
Separate standard cell balancing circuit. WESTON STARPARD CEES TES DS 

. : ‘ GALVANOMETER ... _ TYPE D-41-A 
Terminals for two external circuits selected LAMPSTAND ..__ . TYPE D-74-A 
by switch. 











MUIRHEAD | 


Muirhead & Co. Limited, Elmers End, Beckenham, Kent. Telephone: Beckenham 0041-2 
FOR OVER 60 YEARS DESIGNERS & MAKERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


C.R.C.3§ 
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UNIVERSAL 


anne gull ™ 











The Universal principle is 
capable of very many adapta- 
tions. Here, for instance, is a 
special machine for mixing Dry 
Battery Paste. Trough interior 
and blades are coated with 
rubber and renewable blade- 
shoes of hard metal are fitted. 


‘BAKER PERKINS | 


LTD 





Ongyine CVI 
WESTWOOD WORKS = PETERBOROUGH 
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ATHOLE G. ALLEN (Stockton) LTD. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 
CO. DURHAM 


ARE 


NOT OUT OF BUSINESS 


AND CONTINUE TO 


PRODUCE REGULARLY 


CRUDE & GROUND BARYTES 
ALL BRITISH 


Enquiries are invited for 


PROMPT AND FORWARD DELIVERY 
















WHICH IS _ 
THE RIPEST 7 
APPLE ON’ -S 
THE TREE? — 


Dw you know iodine can tell you when it is 
time to harvest the apples? Many large growers 
use the iodine ripeness test to maintain the 
standard of their produce. 

This is but one of the lesser known services that | tional Bureau. Its world-wide information service 
iodine renders mankind. There are many others, | on the scientific and technical uses and possibili- 
and as man’s knowledge progresses, new uses for | ties of iodine and its professionally qualified staff 
iodine are found. Iodine is applied in the produc- | are at your disposal. There is no charge. A non- 
tion of heat sensitive and germicidal paints, dyes, | commercial organization, the Bureau is main- 
insecticides, papers and synthetic chemicals. | tained by the Chilean nitrate and iodine producers 
These are only a few examples. Possibly iodine | who supply the greater part of the world’s 
could solve a technical problem for you. | Trequirements and desire to promote wider 

You are invited to consult the Iodine Educa- | knowledge of the element and its many uses. 


| di Ea ti j fa] 14 STONE HOUSE, 
odine ucationa UFCGY sisnorscare, v.c.2 
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The photograph on the right 
shows excavator drag-line 
buckets of combined welded 
and riveted construction. 


No fabrication problem comes amiss 
to WIDNES CONSTRUCTIONAL 
DEPARTMENT. The same skilled 
hands and flexible organisation which 
turned to the building of Bailey 
Bridges and Mulberry Harbour are 
now once again producing Storage 
Tanks, Condensers, Coolers, Girder 
Assemblies, Frames, and the like. * WIDNES FOUNDRY 
Developed in logical parallel with are specialists 

the production of special-purpose 


, en in the production of cast and 
castings, fabrication in steel makes 


fabricated vessels and equipment 


still more comprehensive the in cast irons, mild and stainless 
engineering service offered by the steels for the CHEMICAL, OIL, 
WIDNES organisation. FOODand ALLIED 


INDUSTRIES 


FOUNDRY € ENGINEERING 
snenee A binde (0. LTD veuaneyaubaine 
LUGSDALE ROAD - WIDNES - LANCS 
London Office : BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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LIQUIDS IN BULK 


Repuce storage and transport costs by using British Railways’ 
specialised service for conveying liquids in bulk. You obtain a 
door-to-door delivery. There are fixed rail tanks where the 
premises of sender and receiver are connected to the railway by 
sidings, and demountable or wheeled road/rail tank trailers when 
cartage is needed. 


TANKS DESIGNED TO MEET YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 
Among the liquids conveyed in bulk are :— 


BEER CIDER MILK VINEGAR GLUCOSE BITUMEN 
PAINT OILS AND CHEMICALS 

















___NEW STARS FORETELLING TRUE PRECISION 
— ; a j —— 


GREEN 
LINE 


— 





1949 brings greater accuracy with the advent of our branded apparatus. All pieces have 
etched in graduations, filled with easy to read life-long colour fused to the glass. Resistant | 
to all chemicals not affecting glass. Individually packed in protective cartons. 
‘““E.MIL’’ GREEN LINE (1) N.P.L. Class A certified, (2) N.P.L. Class A Works certified. 
“ E-MIL ’’ GOLD LINE, Accuracy guaranteed equal to N.P.L.B. 


Ask for ** E-MIL ’’ and get perfect reliability and long service. 
Catalogue obtainable from your usual distributors or direct from 


H. J. ELLIOTT LIMITED 


The largest Manufacturers of Laboratory Glassware in the British Empire 
E-MIL Works, Treforest Trading Estate, Nr. Pontypridd, Glamorgan, Great Britain. "Phone Taffs Well 278 (3 lines 
Obtainable only through recognised and accredited Laboratory Furnishers. In case of difficulty write direct to the works. 
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Key chemical 
OUR ILLUSTRATION shows one section of the square mile of our Avonmouth 
works. Here — and at our Seaton Carew, Swansea and Newport factories — 
we produce sulphuric acid in quantities which rank us among the largest 
sulphuric acid producers in Europe. 

One of our special points of pride, by the way, is that in 1939, when war 
cut off supplies of imported vanadium catalyst, we were able to step up pro- 
duction of our Imperial Smelting Corporation catalyst and to supply this 


first-rate British product to so many other sulphuric acid manufacturers. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 Dover Street London WI! 
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INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS 


L 
T ge sete 
EGRETTI#E| © 
ga ee MIRVALE CHEMICAL CO. LIMITED 
Za A M B RA | si MIRFIELD, YORKS. Phone Mirfield 2157 


FOR 


TEMPERATURE. 


PRESSURE. 
HUMIDITY. 
LIQUID LEVEL. 





122 Regent St., London, W.! 


att 


lll 


CRESOLS, PHENOL 
HIGH BOILING TAR ACIDS 
CRESYLIC CREOSOTE 
NAPHTHALINE, PYRIDINE 


Hiern erescasreetitf Meee SRST TE 
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MERILENE & PEROLENE 
BUILT BY KESTNER 


for Melting * Conveying * Processing and 
Heat Treatment of 


RESINS * VARNISH * TAR * CHEMICALS 
VEGETABLE AND FISH OIL * BITUMEN 
PITCH * LEAD °* ETC. 


Main Advantages— 
High Thermal Efficiency 
Even Temperature Distribution 
Automatic and Thermostatic Control 
Elimination of Fire Risk 
No High Pressures 


Chemical Engineers 
NS LONDON - S.W.I! 
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SODIUM 
METASILICATE 


THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
ALKALI 





effectively solves many problems 
requiring the use of a 


HIGH-POWERED 
CLEANSER 


which can be applied with 


SAFETY & ECONOMY 








Largely used In the Laundry and 
Textile Industries, Paper Mills, 
Dairies, Metal Cleaners, and as a 
constituent of Proprietary Articles. 





Write for particulars to: 


ALCOCK ceroxidey L'* 


LUTON, Beds. 


Telephone : LUTON 4900 (3 lines) 


FOR 
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INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATICNS 





























THE problem of providing a D.C. supply—for the 
operation of variable speed D.C. drives, electrolytic 
plant, electric locomotives and trucks, cranes, 
hoists, lifting magnets, magnetic clutches and 
separating plant, for bulk or small-scale charging 
of batteries for electric vehicles, etc.—for almost 
every application where D.C. is required—is most 
effectively solved by installation of a HEWITTIC 
rectifier, the simplest, most reliable converting 
plant made. 


: Howittic 


Rectifiers 





operate at high efficiency with corresponding 
low running costs, require negligible maintenance, 
operate completely unattended, and are easily 
installed in existing buildings and awkward sites 
without special foundations or the need for crane 
facilities. 


Iilustrated above: A 
500 k Hewittic 
rectifier installation 
supplying D.C. motor- 
driven plant at the 
Portslade Works of 
the Brighton, Hove 
and Worthing Gas 
Company. 


On left: A 35 kW 
Hewittic rectifier 
operating a_ rubber 
calender, providing an 
extremely wide range 
of speed variation by 
means of grid contro! 


HACKBRIDGE AND HEWITTIC 
ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 





WALTON-ON-THAMES ....... SURREY 
Telephone : Walton-on-Thames 760 (8 lines) 
Telegrams : ‘* Electric, Walton-on-Thames *’ 
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SCIENTIFIC GLASSWARE 


for your particular problem. 


However exacting your requirements, whether precision volumetric, 
or ground apparatus, or simple products of maximum uniformity, you 
will find complete satisfaction in ‘NORGIL’ Laboratory Giassware. 


Already preferred by many Laboratories, ‘ NORGIL’ demonstrates 
our ability to be of service to you. We offer good delivery too. 


Consult your Laboratory Furnisher today, and specify ‘ NORGIL’ 
Apparatus ‘for your part cular prodiem.’ 


NORTHERN GLASS & INSTRUMENTS LTD. 


HENDON DOCK. SUNDERLAND. 


é 9 
NSTRoMEN? © 





BIR ALY] ; 
STEEL DRUMS 


SINGLE TRIPPER € 





RETURNABLE TYPES 

















oO" factory at Liverpool is'designed 





and equipped for the production 





of high grade steel drums of many types, 
which can be supplied Painted, Gal- 
vanized, Tinned or Lacquer lined. 
Certain types can also be made fiom 
Stainless Steel. 





FRED‘ BRABY:(2Li/ 


LIVERPOOL HAVELOCK WORKS, AINTREE, LIVERPOOL, io. . TEL AIN TREE 1721 
‘el, isle), FITZROY WORKS, 352-364, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.! TEL EUSTON HAS6 


EXPORT 





110, CANNON STREET, LONDON EC.4 TEL: MANSION HOUSE 6034 
ALSO AT GLASGOW, BRISTOL, BELFAST 7 PLYMOUTH 


— 
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Today, there is a new standard by which 
to measure Centrifugal Pumps. For, in the 
Monobloc Pump, Worthington-Simpson has 
achieved the most notable advance in modern 
Centrifugal Pump design. 


Extraneous baseplates, couplings, belts and 
pulleys with their ever attendant cost and 
complications have been eliminated by the 
originality with which Worthington-Simpson 
has combined the pump and motor to form 
a single, compact, balanced unit. The 
Monobloc Pump thus fits easily into close 
quarters—is quickly  installed—and will 
operate in any position, including vertically, 
except with motor below pump. 


Since both pump and motor are integral 
parts of a single unit, there has been no 
compromise in design. The Monobloc Pump 
is not just a pump attached to a modification 
of a conventional type motor. It is of 
**balanced’’ centre-mount construction 
which gives minimum overhang to the pump ; 
ensures perfect and maintained alignment 
with the motor, freedom from vibration, 
and no danger of distortion when bolting 
down or coupling to pipework. 


In addition to this important constructional 
advantage, there are many other basic 
factors that contribute to the unexcelled 
performance of the Monobloc Pumps. For, 
as is always the case when a new Worthington- 
Simpson pump is introduced, the advance- 
ment embraces every phase of sound engineer- 
ing design and up-to-date manufacturing 
methods to ensure economical, trouble-free 
operation over a maximum service life. 





*** Monobloc Pumps (Patent No. 591835) are 
supplied in sizes ranging from I” to 5” and 
lL to 30 B.H.P. with capacities up to 1,200 
G.P.M. and heads up to 380 feet, depending 
on capacity. 
Literature supplied on request to: 


Worthington-Simpson Ltd., Newark, Notts. 
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CHEMICAL AND GAS 
ENGINEERING 


JURRERRGGEEEES 


CONTRACTORS 


SPECIALISTS 
MANUFACTURE OF COMPLETE 


IN DESIGN AND 


PROCESS PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 





FOR 
@ PRODUCTION, COOLING AND PURIFI- 
CATION OF INDUSTRIAL GASES 


@ WATER GAS, PRODUCER GAS, 
HYDROGEN - 


@ CATALYTIC PROCESSING OF GASES 


@ REFINING AND HYDROGENATION OF 
OILS AND FATS producing EDIBLE AND 
INDUSTRIAL OILS, HARDENED FATS, 
VEGETABLE GHEE, FATTY ACIDS, 
GLYCERINE 


@ CALCINATION OF LIMESTONE, 
DOLOMITE AND MAGNESITE 4 


@ CAUSTIC SODA BY ELECTROLYSIS 

@ SULPHURIC ACID 
@ AMMONIA AND METHANOL SYNTHESIS 
@ AMMONIUM SULPHATE AND NITRATE 


@ DUST AND FUME CONTROL AND far 
RECOVERY dt 


@ INDUSTRIAL CRYSTALLIZATION bse 
Although specializing in the above plants we 


are fully equipped to undertake other new cc 
and original projects. 





We are prepared to collaborate in design and pe 
specifications of plants planned by clients right 
through to manufacture, erection and putting to 

work. 


Niustrated bulletins describing the various types of 
plants available on request. 


THE POWER-GAS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


STOCKTON -ON- TEES 


Canada, India, South Africa 
RAMI 2 cat ROD Him ta 









ond London, Australia, 
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Ringseal pilfer-proof neck fittings 
are suitable for the majority of standard 
drums, and they can be capped and 
sealed in one operation. They do not 
increase the physical dimensions of the 
containers and do not absorb ullage. 
Rubber or other liners can be incor- 
porated for hermetic packing. 

Ringseal necks will shortly be avail- 





= THE PATENT POURING SPOUT IS OPTIONAL } 

















able in several sizes, and manufacturers 
and packers are invited to investigate 
now the application of Ringseal necks 
to their own products. Ringseal necks 
are covered under British Patent 
Applications Nos. 19549/47, 26673/47, 
13730/48 and 461/48, and patent 
applications have also been made in 
most countries in the world. 


EEINGSEAL 
pilfer- proof 
closures 


NEX LIMITED, Orrell House, Orrell Lane, Walton, 
Liverpool, 9. Aintree 3600 

and 227 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C.2. WHI 5781. Alsoat Glasgow, Belfast & Cork 
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:JDulsometer : 


Rotary or Reciprocating _ 
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‘“NORDAC” 


REGD. 

SOFT RUBBER LINING OF OLD 

OR NEW TANKS AT OUR WORKS 
OR ON SITE 


“VULCOFERRAN” 


SPECIAL EBONITE LINING FOR 
HIGH TEMPERATURE WORK 








DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SPECIAL PURPOSE 
PLANT A SPECIALITY 


NORDAC LIMITED 


DUKES ROAD, 
WESTERN AVENUE, 
LON DON, W.3. Phone : ACORN 2289 
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HE French politicians, who have 

forcibly expressed their alarm at the 
trend of economic affairs in Western 
Germany, are not unsupported in the view 
that the country’s power to upset the 
domestic affairs of Europe is not entirel, 
dissipated. The objections which the 





French have successfully advanced are, of 
concerned with national security, 
and are justified by what has been their 
country’s experiences in two wars and of 


eourse, 





Muropean disregard for security measures 


soon after the 1914-18 conflict had ended. 
'So fine, however, is the line which divides 


economic predominance from the capacity 
tor territorial conquest, that there is little 


to distinguish the warnines issued in 
France from the growing belief in 
this country that Germany is_ being 


vroomed, with the fullest co-operation of 
Great Britain and America, to become a 
formidable commercial competitor in just 











those departments of production by which 
modern warfare is sustained. 

Chemieals, scientific instruments and 
heavy engineering are now being noted as 
among the industries in Germany which 
have thrown off almost entirely the restraints 
which were regarded at the end of the war 
1s being more less permanently necessary. 
Not only have the brakes been removed, 
industry and the Western German ecoromy 
at large have been stimulated by approxi- 
mately £25 million worth of raw materials 
from the occupying powers each quarter 


——— 





8d. per copy, post paid 10d. 


Resurgence of Western Germany 


since 1947. The process has been almost 
inevitable, encouraged by the clear neces- 
sitv to enable Germany to become sellt- 
supporting in the shortest time, and to 
that has now been added the need to set 
up in the Western zones the best condi- 
tions of living and employment attainable. 
In this atmosphere of political rivalry 
many of the early precautions have gone 
with the wind. Allied commanders of all 
ranks have understandably seen it their 
duty above all else to achieye gocd order 
and a productive economy in their areas, 
without much thought for the ultimate 
results of their labours. 


Some of the more immediate of those 
results are now becoming visible and 


leaders of more than one industry here are 
finding disconcerting evidence that Ger- 
many, under the artificial conditions of 
currency value and labour costs still pre- 
vailing, !s producing plant and material for 
export at prices far lower than Jritish 
industries, with their very different stan- 
dards, can offer. 

It is worth noting that one of the out- 
standing examples of this process e neerns 
the production of scientific instruments, in 
which German predominance in decades 
eone by has been the cause of great 
handicaps to this country at the ovtbreak 
of two wars. The embarrassing situation 
which is arising has been \vell described 
by an authority, Mr. J. EK. C. Bailey, 
president of ‘the Scientific [nstrument 
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Association, who has previously 
warning of the trend of events. (THe 
CnHemicaL Acer, 48. 563-4.) ‘* The rate 
of pay of the German scientific instrument 
maker,’ says Mr. Bailey in a letter to The 
Times, ** is at the most 1 Deutchemark 
20 piennigs an hour; in other words Is. 9d., 
as compared with the rate of 3s. or more 
paid to this country. From all over the 
world come reports of German prices being 
considerably below those of British counter- 
part goods, and one example which has 
recently been brought before this associa- 
tion is in connection with an order placed 
by a colonial Government for 400 micro- 
scopes with Leitz, of Weizlar, at a price 
£10.000 below the lowest British tender. 
In the field of camera production the posi- 
tion has now reached a critical stage, us 
Germany is tast regaining all her former 
world markets at prices 30 to 40 per ccnt 
below British prices. The view expressed 
by His Majesty’s Government is thet as 
Germany becomes more self-supporting so 
wages will rise and thus automatically 
increase the prices of finished articles, but 
in this connection it is interesting to place 
on record that Leitz, of Weizlar, have 
recently announced considerable 
tions in the prices of 


given 


reduc- 
their range of 
cameras. 

‘* We feel that the scientific instrument 
industry has a great part to play in assist- 


ine other industries to inerease_ their 
productivity and to assist in research in 
all the various branches of science, apart 
from its own contribution to the export 
trade, which now runs to approximately 
£10 million a year. It is, however, the 
considered opinion of this industry that 
unless steps are taken now to stop unfair 
German competition history will repeat 
itself. The industry, expanded to play its 
tull part during the 1914-18 war, was sub- 
sequently reduced by German competition 
to a ‘ cottage ’ industry, and that would 
appear to be its fate vet again,’ 

This is no isolated appeal inspired by 
the self interest of one industry. The 
same story has been told in very similar 
terms in the contexts of pumping equip 
ment, which is the basis of so much 
chemical plant, internal combustion engines 
and motor cars. Now that the mark has 
been revalued at the higher rate of 1s. 6d. 
(30 cents) these exports will 
approximate more nearly to world values: 
but here again the artificial situation in 
Germany complicates the issue, the Joint 
Iixport Import Ageney having ruled that 
outstanding contracts, which were = sub- 
stantial, in view of the low prices, should 
be fulfilled at the 
prevailing earlier. 

Simultaneously, German chemical pro- 


some ofl 


advantageous rates 


(Continued on page 146) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Bureaucracy 


669 MAKE no secret of my apprehensions 

over the Government’s programme for 
nationalising certain industries, such as 
hand ot 
bureaucracy, which in my view is bound 
in the long run to infiltrate into these 
industries, and I do not believe for a 
moment that Government ownership of an 
industry will cause it to be more efficient.” 


That is the considered view of Lord 
McGowan, shared by a_ great body ot 
epinion, whose conviction has _ beer: 


strenethened by what has been manifest in 
recent months. The significance of this 
observation by Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries’ chairman—part of a 1949 message 
to the group in The 1.0.1. Maygaziie—is 
not contained in its originality, but in the 


‘fact that expressions of opinion on Govy.- 


a 








ernment policy from this quarter have 
been singularly rare in the past. *‘Manage- 
ment must take risks,’ writes Lord 
McGowan, “ if these risks fail then the 
management can be dismissed by the share- 
holders. It is not so in a_ nationalised 
industry. ’* These observations 
have since acquired a more intimate appli- 
cation to chemical industry from the con- 
firmation that Labour interests 
actively pursuing their 


now 
endeavours to 


ure 


Psecure State control here. 
Supporting View 
HE statement appears to indicate 
that the «apparent stoicism with 


which leaders of some great industries have 
witnessed the spread of nationalisation 
over neighbouring fields is giving place to 
a more positive attitude. crrors 
have been made and have brought no sien 
of repentance, or even caution, the 
culprits. Patience and endurance can he 
carried to unreasonable extremes and many 


G ross 


from 


will welcome the growing realism in cur- 
rent opinion, of which a forthright example 
comes in another presidential message, by 
Sir Patrick Hannon, M.P., to the National 
Union of Manufacturers, ‘‘ Free 
prise,’’ he writes, ‘‘ must in the national 
interest continue to put forth its maximum 
otforts—under 


enter- 


illogieal conditions which 
compel it to obtain from the State monopoly 


practically all its essential basic materials 


and services at unpredictable prices and ol 
unknowable quality.’’ That serves as a 
footnote to his firm conviction that ‘* the 
continuance of wisely directed free enter- 
essential to Britain’s economic 
health and prosperity and the administra- 
tive machinery of the country by its very 
nature and constitution is unsuited for the 
control and direction of productive indus- 
trial enterprise.’ 


prise IS 
4 


Belated ‘‘ Expulsions ”’ 


HE Soviet reaction to Sir Henry 

Dale’s recent expression of the views 
which most scientists must hold about the 
Russian Academy of Sciences’ treatment 
of some of its own members has taken the 
form of expelling him trom honorary tnem- 
bership. The gesture would have beet 
more impressive had Sir Henry Dale not 
alrendy resigned. (THE CuEMICAL AGE, 
‘9, 747.) But the fury engendered by Sir 
Ilenry Dale’s exposure of the Academy's 
extraordinery and_= sinister methods ol 
enforcing belief in the politically acceptable 
theory, in genetics, of the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, is real enough; it 
has involved also Dr. Herman Muller, the 


U.S. geneticist, who also ended his 
association with the academy last year, 
and Mr. Olat Broch, the Norwegian 
philologist. They are (symbolically) de- 


prived of their corresponding membership 
for activity directed against the Soviet 


Union.”’ All of which bears the accus- 
tomed stamp of unheeding  tanaticism 


which also characterises the final declara- 
tion by the contemporary bear leaders of 
organised science in Russia that 
tools in the hands of reactionaries.’’ 
theme 


‘* all are 
The 
is becoming increasingly familiar. 
Impartiality, in scientific research as in 
any other intellectual 


funetion, is not per- 
mitted in totalitarian 


communities. 
The German Parallel 

T does 

reveal 
official 


not require 
the parallels 
estimation ot 


much study to 

between the 
scientific vilues 
in the U.S.S.R. to-day and = under 
the system which” exercised — similar 
powers In Germany until 1945. German 
-cientists, out of favour long before 1959 
for their unwillingness to swallow racial 
und other theories useful to the totalitarian 
method, plaved as a whole a remote par 
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culminating in national 
disaster for their country. The scientists 
themselves have, of course, the best of 
incentives at the moment for pleading that 
they were remote from Germany's ursuc- 
cesstul excursion into barbarism, but some 
—like the physicists, for whom Dr. Werner 
Heisenberg, of the. Max Planck Institute 
of Physics at Goettingen University, has 
lately been spokesman—have 
good reason to reject responsibility for 
Germany’s failure to maintain the lead in 
scientific warfare. The knowledge that 
Germans, Dr. Otto Hahn and Dr. F. Strass- 
man, had split the uranium atom in 1938 
is not easily reconciled with the fact that 
German nuclear physicists had nothing 
else to offer before the atomic bomb was 
used at Hiroshima. 


Physicists Rebuffed 


HI. reason, Dr. Heisenberg is reported 

to have told the New York Times, is 
that leading German physicists distrusted 
ihe régime, and the régime never trusted 
ihe physicists, as American physicists were 
trusted. In 1939, he recalls, Germany 
had one ecyeletron, while the U.S.A. ‘‘had 
bout a and the German Govern- 
ment and the Army dismissed as unreal 


in the events 


acting as 


** 
Score 





RESURGENCE OF WESTERN GERMANY 


(Continued from page 144) 


duction has been reviving on a much larger 
scale than wartime destruction and Allied 
prohibitions seemed likely to permit. 
While it would be ungenerous to disparage 
the enterprise and the will to work—which 
last week raised German coal output to 
the record level of 326,000 tons per day—- 
they would be applauded more readily it 
there were firmer assurance that the 
expanding chemical potential will not be 
used some day for lethal purposes. 

The profound change which has taken 
place since the Allied plan for the fyture 
control of German chemical industry was 
formulated has been watched with some 
apprehension by many, among whom the 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
noted what has been happening without 
any evident approbation. ‘* In 
last vear,’’ the section recalls in its current 
‘* a revised plan was issued 


has 
August 


annual review, 


by the Allied Powers for the German chemi- 
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the possibility that an atomic bomb could 





be made intime. The effect of totalitarian 
power over scientific resources and initia- 
tive, as represented by Dr. Heisenberg, 
was paralysing, He has what he claims is | 
a list of 500 reports by German scientists 
(Drs. Bothe, Harteck, Haxel, Houtermans, 
von Weizsaecker and Wirtz among others), 
on the application of chain reactions. 
These, he says, are now held in Washing. 








ton, so that German nuclear physicists’ 
prospects of being exonerated on the 
charge of lack otf enterprise are not 
promising, 
Unwelcome Census 

Manufacturing chemists and = chemical 
coneerns in Seotland have commented 
adversely on the Board of Trade census 
proposals, in connection with which the; 
have lately received official booklets. One 


view advanced in Edinburgh is that the 
information wanted could facilitate nation- 
alisation projects, and compilation of the 
data required will take valuable time and 
labour which should be concentrated on 
the work of production. It is also stressed 
that the information is likely to be out of 
date when it is finally collated. Firms with 
out a complex costing system will find it 
difficult to give the desired information. 


eal industries, under which it was esti- 
mated that in years to come the level of 
production over all sections of the German 
chemical industry would roughly corres- 
pond with the 1936 level of output. 
Jisagreement among the occupying nations 
has resulted in the abandonment of this 
project, and piecemeal development of this 
the German industry is now taking place 
in order to secure the maximum aid to the 
(rerman economy, 

‘It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that exports from German sources must 
realistically be expected in the future. This 
change of policy has been dictated by 
international events and must be regarded 
in that light. In the meantime, valuable 
equipment and machinery earmarked as 
war reparations, are dismantled and rusting 
in Germany, as the four Powers cannot 
on their division. It seems they 
may well have completely disintegrated 
before any decision is recorded about them, 
and what might once have been a valuable 
asset to the industry may now virtually be 
discounted,”’ ) . 
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SUSTAINED PROGRESS IN 1948 


Manchester Chemical Section Reviews the Prospects 


HE active interest of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce in the whole field 


o1 chemical industry is reflected in the 
annual report, issued last week, of the 
(Chemical and Allied Trades Section, at 


which Mr. Forrest Hewit, the retiring chair- 
man, presided, 

At a meeting of the section on January 11, 
Mr. T. C. Faweett was elected chairman for 
1949. 

The annual report of the section observes 
that the year has been one of sustained 
progress by chemical industry, Happily, 
it recalls, there were no severe dislocations 
of effort such as the 1947 fuel crisis, and 
although the year has not been without its 
difficulties, results may be regarded as 
eminently satisfactory, considering limita- 
tions imposed on production in view of the 
general economic position of the country. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Gov- 
crnment, the fullest priority has been given 
io meeting the needs of those home indus- 


tries which primarily manufacture goods 
for export. 
It is indeed a tribute to the chemical 


industry that in addition to meeting such 
urgent requirements, it has also been 
possible to increase direct exports of the 
products of the industry, so that there is 
every reason to believe that the Board of 
Trade’s year-end export target (£8.05 mil- 
lion worth of chemicals per month) will be 
achieved, states the report. 


Trade Agreements 


A most important decision has been 
reached by the Government, as a result of 
represeutations by the Association § of 
British Chambers of Commerce, namely, 
that industry should be consulted before the 
negotiation of the various bilateral trade 
agreements at present contemplated, where 
a collective opinion would be of value to 
the Poard of Trade. 

Previously, such consultation with the 
industry has not taken place, subsequent 
notification of arrangements made being the 
only intimation of these agreements. 

The Manchester Chamber will be invited 
to submit its view as a constituent member 
of the association, and members of the 
section have been invited tc forward their 
comments to the executive. 

One of the factors which has most seriously 
affected the possibility of substantially in- 
creasing output has been the Government's 
decision (taken late in 1947) severely to 
restrict the capital development of industry. 

At the end of the year it was under- 


stood, however, that suitable capital 
deveiopment will now be permitted and that 
building licences, vitally necessary for im- 
provement of existing plant and the exten- 
sion of factory premises, will receive more 
svinpathetic consideration and _ higher 
priority than they have in the past. _ 


Employment 


But it takes time to erect new buildings 


and modernise present works, and it will 
be some time before plans already long 


prepared become actualities. 

Labour, too, is a difficult matter, but only 
in regard to its supply, for an excellent 
relationship exists between the trade unions 
and management. 

Although the total force for the industry 
increased in November to 360,900 compared 
with 347,800 at the like period in 1947, 
there is still a shortage, particularly of 
highly trained personnel, 

This problem, together with shortages of 
certain materials, is one which the inaustry 
is tackling energetically with hopes of a 
solution in the not too distant future, 

One of the other matters which called for 
urgent attention was the incidence of 
purchase tax on drugs and medicines, ‘That 
they should be taxed was considered ir- 
equitable, as it has been a_ recognised 
principle of the application of purchase tax 
that necessities of life such as food and 
utility clothing should be tax-free. 

Accordingly, a strong protest was inade 
in March to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the executive is glad to report 
that a part-way concession was announced 
in the Budget. The Chancellor abolished 
the tax on all drugs and medicines except 
those sold under a proprietary name or 
mark, 

The committee was not satisfied, how- 
ever, that this decision was in the best 
interests of the industry or the consumer, 
as a registered brand or name is a guaran- 
tee of quality and purity—a matter of the 
highest importance in regard to pharma 
ceutical products. 

Despite further pressure the Chancellor 
refused to concede’ this point, and 
endeavours will continue to be made to see 
this anomalous decision is rectified. 

During the year, the executive gave 
careful consideration to draft regulations 
concerning ihe conveyance of inflammable 
liquids and dangerous substances, and it is 
understood that the operation of these 
measures has been postponed pending the 
solution of various difficulties. 
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Chemical Production and Consumption 


Continued Expansion in October and November 


RODULCTION and 


consumption levels 
of hasic 


chemicals and non-ferrous 
metals were generally maintained in October 
end November, and in 
showed appreciable 
months and 
1947, 


severa] ilstances 
increases over recent 
the corresponding mouths of 
it is revealed by the figures published 
in the Monthly Digest of Statistics (No. 36, 
secember, 1948). 

mg stocks. The 
compiled from thi 


The same applies to exist 
table below ‘has 
published statistics, 


been 


October, 1048 


Thousand tons 


A combined tigure covering the estimated 
numbers emploved in explosives, chemicals, 
coke ovens and by-product works in October 
is given as 244,300 (168,600 men and 75,700 
women). This shows a slight increase over 
recent months and the numbers eimploved a 
year previously. The figure for employ 
ment in the oils, greases, paints, varnish, 
etc., industries in October is given as 119,300 
(82,700 men and 36,600 women). ‘this 
ulso represents a slight increase, 


October, 1947 


Thousand tons 
z 





SE a ——_ 
Production Consumption Stocks Production Consumption Stocks 
Sulphuric acid 133.8% 36 120.7" 127 
Sulphur.. 24.0* 71.6* 20.6* 55.1° 
Pyrites . 19.5* 66* 17.9* 67 * 
Spent oxide ; ; 16.7* 166.8" 15.8* — = 
Molasses (cane and beet) . 53.2 30.77 233.1 $1.5 35.77 183.2 
Industrial alcohol (mil. bulk gal.) 2.15 2.84 8.96 2.4] 3.20 8.05 
superphosphates 18.2 20.3 17.5 20.8 
Compound fertilisers 147.1 121.1 152.3 117.9 
Liming materials 926.6 : 467.2 
Ammonia wie 6.77 5.54 6.05* 3.01 
Phosphate rock 89.5 180.3 78.7 159.2 
Virgin aluminium 2.41 14.5 2.42 16.9 
Magnesium 0.33 0.41 0.25 0.41 
Virgin copper 31.3 120.8 38.4 104.4 
Virigin zinc 18.3 55.4 21.7 33.7 
Refined lead 18.1 13.6 19.3 39.3 
Tin - 2.01 17.8 2.88 15.6 
Zinc concentrates 12.9 30 14.7 65 
Pig iron .. 185° 274* 166* -- 232* 
Steel ingots and castings (including 
alloys) 7 303* 1003 273* of BY 
Rubber : Waste collected O.115 0.63. 4.1 0.03% O.827 44.4 
Reclaimed iat 0.43% 0.341 4.25 0.46f 0.415 4.57 
Natural (including latex) 4.681 62.6 3.547 137.6 
Svnthetic bak 0.05% 2.16 0.057 2.44 
* November 


+ Distilling only. 


SCOTTISH INVESTMENTS 


Hi oil, 
M1) 
of new capital in 


Scotland received a 


colour and chemical 
greater 
1948 than in 1947, with 


industries 
volume 


£605,500 against the 1947 figure of £352,400. 
This increase was against the general run 


of investment 


decrease in the amount 


trends, 


which 
invested 


revealed a 


last 


year 


as against the previous vear by nearly @2.5 


million. 


Among the major companies involved in 
the year’s flotations were Duncan Flockhart 


& Co., Ltd. (£130,000); Patersons (Clensel). 
Ltd. (£120,000); Wilson. Blackadder & Co.. 
Lid. (£50 000) : Peter Pan Associated 
Research, Ltd., Aberdeen (£50,000) The 


present position is that the post-war regis 
tration peak has apparently passed, the 1947 


figures standing at a 


£13.940,722 


rect rd 


high level of 
22 and the 1948 total at £11.480.490 


LY 


pow er 


+ 


Average of 5 weeks. 


TURKEY’S 5-YEAR PLAN 


Vroduet lon 


URKEY'S 


hew 


marketable 


five-year 


coal 


and 


development 
plan, which covers transport, agriculture, 
industry, mining and electrical power, will re- 


quire a total investwent of £T2 billion, 
excluding ERP aid. It to be financed 

taxation, internal loans, profits from 
State enterprises and foreign credits 


lignite 


te be doubled, while that of iron ore will 


capacity 
74 O00 


kW. 


stations 


of] 


are to he 
HO 000 


kW 


and 


be inereased to 250.000 tons vearlvy. 


plan also proposes the construction cof coke 


ohne 


ry 
The 


ovens and the improvement of port and rail 


facilities coal milling areas. he 
return from chrome and copper mines 
to he inereased as Three large 


built, two with a 


with 
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CONTROLLING GERMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Security Board to Supervise Science and Industry 


MILITARY Security 

responsible to the three Commanders- 
in-Chief of the western zones, has been 
established to prevent the revival ol 
inilitarism and the creation of a war poten 
tial in Western Germany. 

The board at present consists of repre 
sentatives of the three occupying powers, 
Britain. France, and the U.S.A... but it is 
expected that later members of the Benelux 
countries will participate. 

The duration of the board’s existence is 
not specified, but it is expected to continue 
after the end of the occupation. Its terms 
of reference indicate that it ts not to restrict 
unnecessarily the peaceful economic and 
scientific development of Germany, but is 
fo constitute an essential safeguard for all 
the nations concerned. It is hoped to ensure 
that Germany's — participation in inter- 
national co-operation, is not deflectcd from 
peaceful aims by the 
potential. 

Inspections will be carvied out and 
appropriate recommendations made to the 
Military Governors to ensure that scientific 
research Is hot directed to warlike ends, ana 
that in the construction and operation of 
merchant shipping and the operation of 
civil air lines no war potential is created, 
also that any military building, structures, 
laboratories, and all shipyards or factories 
capable of producing armaments which may 
be retained, are used only for peaceful 
purposes, 


Board, direct ly 


re-birth of a ewar 





a revision of the programme for 
the dismantling of German industnes 1s 
foreshadowed by a report prepared by the 
advisory committee of the Economie Co 
operation Administration, which has been 
sent to the State Department, Washington. 

Under the ECA Enabling Act, the report 
must go to the State Department, so that 
the Secretary of State mav negotiate over 
the retention of plants with the other nations 
involved. The report 1s therefore to be kept 
until such consultations have been 
completed. This may take some time, how 
ever, as there are reasons to expect that 
both Britain and France will object to some 
of the report's recommendations 

The retention of cnough  stcel-producing 
capacity to inereasc German production from 
10.7 million tons to approximately 138 mallhion 
tons is reported to be likely, states The 
Times correspondent in Washington. A 
figure of million tons had been 


secret 


SOC 15 


Further Limitation of Dismantling Programme? 


The prevention of infringements by th: 
Germans of restrictions in respect of certain 
industrics will also be one of the tasks of 
the board. 

From time to time the board will advisi 
on any revisions necessary for the prohibt- 
tion of and limitations on capacity or pro 
duction imposed on German industries, and 
it will collect, centralise and keep up to 
date full information on the elements which 
might constitute a war potential in scientific, 
industrial, and military fields. 
representing the — thre 
Western Powers is at the head of the board 
which has its headquarters at present in 
Berlin, but will be established later in 
Western Germany, probably in the French 
ZONC., 


A commission 


Divisions will be established with wid 
powers to deal with scientific, industrial, 
and military research. 

It is foreseen that the maintenance of 
the board will require the permanent se 
vices of a considerable number of authori- 
ties from science and industry. It is 
expected, for example, that there will be 
set up a central staff of not fewer than 75 
and possibly of 200. These figures are likely 
to be revised and possibly increased in the 
light of experience when the actual duties 
of inspection and supervision are undertaken 
by the new authority. 


mentioned 
weeks. 

Among plant in Western Germany 
recently designated for allocation as repara 
tions is that of Remynolwerke, at Bendorf, 
a lead factory and the Kno!l alkaloid plant 
at Ludwigshafen. 

Agreements were recently concluded by 
Vacuum Oil Company and Standard Esso 
Company with the Gelsenberg Benzin A.G. 
and the German subsidiary of Royal Dutch. 
Shell, by which the synthetic oil plants at 
Gelsenkirchen and Wesseling will be used 
for producing carburants. Production of 
svuthetic carburants was recently resumed 
at the Luetzendorf plant, where tests are 
now taking place on the production of 
edible oils from synthetic paraffin wax. 

The German Economic Commission pro 
poses to inerease rayon production at 
Schwarza, Thuringia, from 14,000) tens in 
1940 to 18.000 tons im LOAD. 


speculatively during the recent 
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Reviving Production in the Western Zones 


Large Increase of Some German Basic Chemicals 


RODUCTION _ statistics and market 
reports for the past few months bear 
witness to rapid recovery in the chemical 


industries of the Anglo-U.S. zones of 
Germany, In September and October the 


output of potash salts and phosphatic fer- 
tilisers was almost twice as large as the 
average of 1947, and production increases 
varying between 70 and 85 per cent were 
indicated for sulphuric acid, soda carbonate 
and caustic soda, 

Rather less favourable was the situation 
with regard to calcium carbide and chemi- 
cals dependent on the supply of hydro- 
electric power in general, which suffered a 
setback towards the end of 1948 because 


more electricity was required for other 
purposes. 
More Rayon and Paint 
Among’ chemicals-consuming industries 


particularly rapid progress has been made 
by rayon factories, which in some parts of 
the Anglo-U.S, zone trebled their output 
compared with 1947; paint mannfacturers 
also achieved output increases of more 
than 50 per cent, 

In view of the greatly improved supply of 
raw materials and fuel, further big pro- 
duction gains are anticipated for the current 
year. 

Reviewing the past year, President W. A. 
Menne, of the Trade Association for the 
Chemical Industry has, however, described 
the achievements of 1948 as “ only partially 
satisfactory.’’ With the exception of certain 
pharmaceutical factories, which were facing 
a sales crisis of threatening proportions, and 
the nitrogenous fertiliser and insecticides 
industry, which was suffering from seasonal 
output fluctuations, expansion of production 
had been considerable in some parts of the 
industry, but it was still obstructed by 
recurring electricity cuts, and coal supplies 
had not kept step with the growing require- 
ments. 

As more coal had to be made available 
for chemical bulk production, deliveries to 
the medium-sized and small firms in the 
manufacturing sections of the chemical in- 
dustries remained insufficient. Imports of 
raw materials had improved, but not quickly 
enough, and there was still a serious short- 
age of oils and fats, said Mr. Menne. 

Like other German spokesmen, the presi- 
dent criticised the dismantling policy. The 
chemical industry was threatened with the 
loss of important suppliers. Dismantling of 
works in the heavy industries endangered the 
operation of the synthetic oi] and fatty acid 


plants. In North Rhine-Westphalia alone 
more than 200 reparations claims had bee 
registered against the chemical industry. 

Regarding exports, he compared the 
chemical share in pre-war German exports 
of 15-18 per cent with the 4 per cent which 
chemical products contributed to exports 
from the Anglo-U.S. zone during 1947, and 
concluded that the limits set to exporters 
were still far too close, 

Compared with pre-war days, German 
chemical production is still not large. In 
Hesse, ceutre of important fine chemicals, 
dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals factories, 
chemical production is now reported to be 
operating at 46 per cent of the pre-war 
level. In Wiirttemberg-Baden, on the other 
hand, chemical production in October was 
only 4 per cent below 1936. For the whole 
Anglo-U.S. zone, chemical production is 
given as 75 per cent of 1936. 

The nitrogen plant of Ruhrchemie AG at 
Oberhausen-Holten set up a new post-war 
record with dn output of about 2900 tons 
in November last, and the catalyst plant of 
this company is meeting the needs of the 
two Fischer-Tropsch plants which have 
been reopened at Castrop-Rauxel and 


Wanne-Eickel. 


Eastern Zone 


In eastern Germany, little has been said 
about progress in the chemical industry. 
Considerable publicity is being given to the 
arrival of phosphates from Holland, apatite 
from the Kola peninsula, pyrites from Nor- 
way and some other materials from eastern 
countries, but the chemical industry was 
not mentioned among those which succeeded 
in meeting their production targets for the 
second half of 1948. 

A ‘* productivity ’’ competition has been 
arranged between the Agfa works at Wolfen, 
the buna works at adieoen, the nitrogen 
plant at Piesteritz, and the chemical works 
at Leuna. These plants are mentioned in 
the Press of the Soviet zone from time to 
time, while other formerly famous plants 
are no longer mentioned and are assumed 
to have been dismantled. 

The loss of iron and steel due to the 
counter-blockade by the western zones of 
Germany has compelled the economic 
authorities to give priority in coal and 
lignite supplies to the local steelworks, wit): 
the result that less fuel is at present avail. 
able for chemical factories. Of these the 
‘** publicly-owned ”’ undertakings now 
than half 


account for substantially more 
the total chemical production. 
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Bid for Nationalisation 
Conference on Chemical Industries 


VIDENCE that officials of the Chemical 

Workers’ Union and affiliated labour 
organisations interested in chemical produc- 
tion consider the time ripe to pursue demands 
for nationalisation of chemical industries was 
provided at a meeting in London on January 
14, which was attended by the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Harold Wilson) and 
the Economic Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Douglas Jay). 

No report has been issued of this meeting. 
held privately in Transport House, but it 
is assumed that the purpose and procedure 
were the same as those of other mectings 
which latterly have been held by _ sub- 
committees of the Labour Party and the 


TUC in collaboration with officials of the 
appropriate labour organisations. 
Among those taking part in this last 


meeting were Mr. R. Edwards (secretary of 
the Chemical Workers’ Union), Mr. Arthur 
Deakin (general secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, which con- 
ducts large-scale negotiations on behalf of 
chemical workers), Mr. Tom Williamson 
(general secretary of the General & Muni- 
cipal Workers’ Union), and the _ general 
secretaries of the Iron & Steel Trades Con- 
federation and the Building Trade Workers’ 
Union, 

The meeting was one of a series which has 
been in progress for some time, designed to 
examine the prospects of extending State 
control over a number of industries now in- 
dependent. 

The recommendations of all such meetings 
will require to obtain the approval of several 
Labour Party committees and of the annual 
Party conference before nationalisation of 
the industries concerned is officially adopted 
as General Election policy. 





LIVING DETECTORS 


CIENTISTS of the American University 

of Wisconsin are making use of the fact 
that minnows can be trained to detect small 
concentrations of industrial waste products 
in water, states a scientific correspondent 
of the Financial Times. Training consists 
of teaching some fish to expect food when 
a certain polluting material, phenol for 
example, is placed in the. water, and others 
to fear an electric shock if they venture 
into the feeding place where the water is 
contaminated. 


By observing the distribution of minnows, - 


small concentrations of polluting material 
can be detected more rapidly than by any 
known chemical method, it is stated. 
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German Chemical Index 
First Comprehensive Work Proposed 


ORK in co-operation between the 

Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers and the Board of Trade has 
been in progress for some considerable time 
at the ‘Technical Information and Docu- 
ments Unit of the Board of Trade on the 
production of a card index of mformation 


relating to German chemical industrial 
processes. This is intended to serve as a 
guide to reports published under the 
auspices of the Combined Intelligence 
Objectives Sub-Committee, the British 


Intelligence Objectives Sub-Committee and 
the Field Intelligence Administration 
Technical (CIOS, BIOS and FIAT) as a 
result of visits to German industry by 
technical teams. 

In 1949 H.M. Stationery Office is prepared 
to arrange for the reproduction and: sale 
of the index, provided a guarantee can be 
given that a.substantial number of copies 
will be purchased by industry and others. 
It would present information regarding 
products in alphabetical form, and would 
occupy seven volumes, and cost five guineas 
for the set. 

The work of indexing the large mass of 
captured German documents is still pro- 
ceeding and a supplementary index cover- 
ing these will probably be published later. 

The card index may be seen at the Tech- 
nical Information and Documents Unit, 
Board of Trade, German Division, 40 Cado- 
gan Square, London, §S.W.1, ana the 
ABCM is now collecting name of those who 
wish to buy a set of volumes. 


NUCLEAR FUEL 


TOMIC power in a form suitable for 

industrial purposes is likely to be 
experimentally produced in Britain in 1950, 
in the opinion of Sir Wallace Akers, a 
director of Imperial Chemical Industries and 
a former director of British atomic research, 
who lectured before the Society of Chemical 
Industry at Trinity College, Dublin, on 
Monday. 

It was probable that an experimental 
power-producing reactor would be operating 
next year, said Sir Wallace Akers. It was 
too early to state the cost, although it seemed 
likely that eventually the capital and work- 
ing cost would be reduced sufficiently to 
enable uranium and thorium to compete 
with other fuels where the latter involved 
heavy transport charges. 

The lecturer said the new reactor would 
reduce the speed of fission neutrons from 
50 million miles an hour to about 5000 miles 
an hour. The experiment next vear would 
be carried out in America. 








Steel Achievement 

All Estimates Exceeded in 1948 

TEEL produced in December, equiva- 

lent to an annual output of 14.678 million 
tons, helped to raise 
1948 substantially higher than 
sought in the Government’s 
14.5 million tons announced in 

The British Iron and Steel 
announcing the excellent record, 
the total output in 1948 was 14,877,000 
tons and recalls that in January, when the 
year's original target was set by the Govern. 
ment at 14 million tons, it was felt by them 
to be barely attainable. 14,877,000 tons is 
by far the highest annual output reached 
iu the history of the industry, being more 
than 2 million tons higher than 1947. The 
best previous year, 1939, was 13,222,000 
tons. 

The year ended with a record December 
thus rounding off a year in which each 
month except July, which was affected by 
holidays, showed a record performance )y\ 
the industry, as compared with any year. 

Raw material supplies, says the federation. 
are again likely to be the main factor affect 
ing performance during the coming year. 

The following table compares the Econo. 
mic Survey forecasts for 1948 with the 
actual outcome for the year. This shows 
vlearly that expanded scrap supplies have 


the level 


May. 
Federation, 
reveals that 





enabled this high steel production to be 
attained. 
Thousand tons 
Forecast Performance 
(Econ. 
Survey) 
Steel ingots and castings pro- 
duction 14,000 14.877 
Scrap—home bought (receipts) 3,700 4,550 
Scrap—imported (receipts)... 850 800 
Pig iron production ot ae: 9,200 9,276 
Coke (excluding foundry and 
gas coke) ‘ : 10,348 10,420 
COTTISH steel producers finished a 
highly productive year with an output 


in December equivalent to an annual rate 
of 2,398,600 tons of ingots and castings, 
giving an actual output for the vear “of 
2,253, 900 tons. This susbtantially exceeds 
the previous record of 2,074,400 tons Set up 
in 1920. In 1947, 1,878,900 tons were pro- 





duced, and on only ewe ) previous occasions 
—in 2 million tons 
level reached. 

Pig iron production for the year also 
reached high levels, the total for the vear 
amounting to 765,700 tons, compared with 


992,200 tons in 1947. In the last 28 years 
the 1948 output was exceeded on only two 
occasions—in 1923, when 768,500 tons was 
produced, and in 1920, when the record of 


902,500 tons was set up. 
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Anglo-Polish Agreement 


£130 m. Exchange in Five Years 


few EERE TET ee 


HE President of the Board of Trad 
has announced the conclusion in Wag 
saw of a five-year trade and finance agree§ 
ment with Poland, and of an agreement fog 


the release of Polish property in the Unit: a 


Kingdom and of British property in Poland} 


foresees an exchange of 
soods up to the end of 19538 to the valug 
of about £130 million each way, Poland ta 
supply foodstuffs and timber on an increas: 
ing scale and to receive raw materials and 
manufactured goods including capital equip} 
ment. Poland will obtain supplies of wool, 
rubber, crude oil, semi-manufactured coppe! 
tvres, dyestufts, and other eoods, 
besides capital equipment. Poland = will 
receive export credit guarantees. 

Talks are to begin in London next 
about compensation for British 
whose property has been nationalised 
about all forms of Polish pre-war indebted 
Towards meeting such claims, Poland 
will make certain payments on account from 
sterling which she will receive from releases 
of Polish property in the United- Kingdom. 
and which is expected to amount bv the 
end of 1950 to approximately £500,000. 


The agreement 


voods. 


Ness, 





B.I.F. EXHIBITORS’ COUNCIL 
HE council of exhibitors for this year’s 
British Industries Fair includes _ the 

fellowing members and their representa- 

tion :— 

Chairman: Mr. G. S. Owen, 
Under Secretary, Board of Trade, 
Promotion Department, 

Chemicals: Mr. A. J. Holden, Associa. 
tion of British Chemical Manufacturers. 
Chemists’ supplies: Mr. C. A. Williams, 
Toilet Preparations and Perfumery Manu- 
facturers’ Federation, 69 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Pharmaceutical Export 
Group: Mr. W. J. Williams, Pharmaceuti. 
cal Export Group, Tavistock House South, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 

Glassware (Glass Manufacturers’ Federa 
tion, London): Mr. H. 8S. Williams-Thomas 
(Stevens & Williams, Ltd., Brierley Hill 
Glass Works, Staffs.). 

Plastics (British 
London): Mr. W. C. 
tors, Ltd., 


C.B., 
Export 


Plastics Federation, 

Waghorne (Insula 
Leopold Road Works, Edmonton, 
London, N.18). Pottery and stoneware 
(British Stoneware ‘Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation): Mr. L. <Attenborow  (Lovatts 
Potteries, Ltd., Langley Mill, near Notting 
ham). 

Scientific instruments 
ment Manufacturers’ 
Mr. T. J. Offer (C. 
Lid., 244 High 


(Scientific Instru 
Association, London) : 
Baker (of Holborn), 
Holborn, London, W.C.1) 


month?! 
interests} 5 
and] 
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Industrial Drying Processes 


Chemical Engineers Review Contemporary Methods* 


ITHIN the last decade or so has been 
developed a new technique of freezing 
materials to be dried before drying them 


iby sublimation of the ice in high vacuum. 


Normal working pressures are 0.1 to 0.3 mm 
temperatures are —10°C. to 
Water vapour may be removed by 
refrigerated condenser, absorption in a 
dessicant or by pumping. Heat of sublima- 
_ tion may come from the material being dried 
or from the walls in smaller units, but more 
» usually from a thermostatted heater, In 
the latter case, care is taken never to melt 


the solid. 


Sublimation of the ice begiis at the 
surface of the solid, then the ice surface 
gradually recedes into the body of the 


material, leaving a rigid porous honeycomb 
structure. This permits ready diffusion of 
water vapour and results in a substantially 
constant drying rate. 

In addition to the best-known advantage 
of avoiding damage to _heat-sensitive 
materials, the process avoids shrinkage of 
material and yields a product which readily 
re-dissolves. It prevents any high local salt 
concentration at the surface which is some- 
times produced in ordinary vacuum dryers. 


Two Stages 


Usually 98-99 per cent of the total water 
is removed by such process, the tempera- 
ture is then allowed to rise to room 
tcmperature or higher and = moisture is 
reduced to 0.5 per cent. The rate of heating 
is controlled to give the highest possible 
Water vapour pressure at the ice surface 
without danger of melting the material, The 
product tends to be hygroscopic and demands 
appropriate packaging precautions. 

Anti-biotics, plasma and sera are dried 
in their final ampoules, and then sealed. 
These materials may be frozen with the 
ampoules rotating so that a shell of frozen 
material is built up. Thus as drying pro- 
ceeds from the central core the surface 
area increases and so does the drying rate. 
With appropriate precautions, auto-freezing 
nay be earried out, relying on the fall in 
temperature due to rapid evaporation of 
water and using no auxiliary refrigeration. 





* Summarising a day’s conferenee organised last week 
by the Institution of Chemical Engineers, devoted to 
drying processes. Principal papers were on ** Vacuum 
Freeze Drying,” by Dr. H. H. Chambers, D.L.C.; 
“Drying Machinery,” by E. F. MacTaggart, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S.; and “ Radio Frequency Drying,’”’ by R. L. 
‘Stephens, B.Pharm., Ph.C. An important later addition 
lo the original programme was a paper by D. M. Newitt, 
J. F. Pearse and T. E. Oliver, on ** The Mechanism of the 
Air Drying of Solids.” 


D 


Rate of evaporation and costs vary 
enormously with different materials and 
methods of treatment: for instance freezing 
in ampoules means that there is high resis- 


tance to vapour flow due to the long thin 
stems. 
Nevertheless, Flosdorf in Chem. Eng. 


Progress 1947, 39, 1064 has given the follow- 
ing figures for sera containing 10 per cent 
solids under av erage conditions. 

With the material at a temperature of 
.18°C. the ice surface recedes at the rate 
of about 1 mm, per hour. Drying proceeds 
at a constant rate until all the ice has gone : 
this requires about 80 per cent of the total 
drying time and removes about 95 per cent 
of the total water present. In 90 per cent 
of the total drying time the moisture content 
of the product is usually reduced to about 
| per cent and the remaining 10 per cent 
of the time is required to reduce the 
moisture to less than 0.5 per cent. 


Costing 


In the manufacture of expensive biological 
and therapeutic materials the cost of drying 
is not an important item, the freeze drying 
is adopted to achieve results which could 
not be obtained in any other way. 

In the application of this method to food- 
stuffs, however, cost is a major considera- 
tion, The cost appears to be about three- 
pence per pound of water evaporated. It 
is claimed that freeze drying compares 
favourably in cost with spray drying at low 
temperatures, although it is more expensive 
than high temperature spray drying. 

In general, however, concluded’ Dr. 
Chambers, the use of freeze-drying today is 
only justified for expensive products which 
vannot be dried without undue deterioration 
in any other way. 

Drying Machinery 


Drying may be considered as the oldest 
unit process in chemical engineering, said 
Mr. E. F. MacTaggart in opening his paper, 
He specifically excluded from his considera- 
tion squeeze rolls, centrifuges and filters as 
not being dryers from the _ chemical 
engineering point of view; he also excluded 
radio frequency methods, freeze drying and 
infra-red methods, 
In general use 
classes of dryer :— 
1. Drying racks and chambers. 
2. Drying floors, 

3. Tunnel or kiln, 

4. Continuous tunnel. 

d. Rotary. 


are the following main 





THE 


6. Film or drum. 

(. Vacuum. 

8. * Turbo.’’ 

9. Spray. 

Integral grinding and drying. 
11. Pneumatic, 


12. Miscellaneous. 
123. Gas dryers. 
14. Infra-red. 
15. Radio frequency. 
16. Freeze. 
The average dryer of today shows an 


extraordinary similarity in overall design 

with its counterpart of 50 years ago, but 

tends to be simpler in construction. By 

the use of new high temperature alloys, hot 

clean air can now often be used in place of 

the use of direct products of combustion. 
Simplest Forms 

Drying racks are very simple and slow but 
in some cases superior to more rapid systems. 
Drying floors heated from below are also 
simple and inexpensive in labour cost; in 
Cornwall they are extensively used but 
tending to be replaced by the ‘* Turbo ” 
dryer. 

Tunnels may operate adiabatically with 
external heat exchangers, or may have inter- 
mediate radiators, They may be made of a 
wide range of materials and usually have 
large volumes of air passing through them. 
Rails are set into the floor to take the bogies 
on which the goods are carried and air- 
tight doors close each end. 

In the drying of ceramic ware the action 
of infra-red radiant heat has been success- 
fully combined with convection methods for 
drying. The drying cabinet works on much 
the same general principles as the tunnel 
dryer, 

Handling costs are greatly reduced by con- 
tinuous tunnels using endless chains, belts 
or rollers. Of these, one of the most highly 
developed is a multi-tier machine for drying 
veneers and building boards. Heating pipes 
are fitted above and below each tier for 
uniformity in heating. Air passes from side 
to side of the dryer, progressing from one 
end to the other, Often, a relatively high 
humidity is needed in the first: stages of 
drying to prevent case-hardening and crack- 
ing. 

liotary driers consist of development? from 
a mild steel shell mounted on trunnions, 
driven by a girth wheel and pinion, one 
end fitting into a furnace while the other 
is connected to a fan or chimney. To 
reduce heat losses two concentric cylinders 
have been used; to increase capacity and 


rate of drying lifters (usually cruciform) 
have been fitted to expose fresh surfaces 


to the hot gases. For very high tempera- 
ture work such as calcining of gypsum, the 
whole drum may be run inside the brickwork 
of a furnace. 
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Viscous liquids and those containing a 
comparatively small amount of solid matter 
cannot usually be treated by any of the fore- 
cGing methods In its simplest form, a filin 
dryer consists of a hollow cylinder, heated 
internally by steam, the lower segment 
dipping into a trough of the feed liquor. 
When the drum is rotated, liquid is picked 
up, water evaporated and solid removed 
by a doctor blade, 

To overcome difficulties, due to very high 
or very low viscosity or to excessive slowness 
of evaporation, two-stage film dryers or 
partiai jacketing of the rollers with passage 
of a warm air current have been tried. A 
combination of vacuum and film dryer has 
also been put on the market. 


For drying of  heat-sensitive, easily 
oxidisable or dense, sticky materials, 
vacuum dryers have great advantages. 


Usually these are tray-type and operated 
batchwise, but continuous band processes 
have been devised despite the obvious prac- 
tical difficulties of sealing and maintaining 
the vacuum, 


- 
i 
4 





' 


Spray drying—which, contrary te the 
popular belief, is over 75 years old—is 
applied particularly for heat-sensitive | 


materials. farly spray and drum driers 
were mostly concerned with milk and prone 
to fail because of the difficulty of producing 
a powder of regular particle size. Progress 
occurred after various rotating disc or hood 
systems for ** atomising ’’ the liquid replaced 
earlier injector methods. ! 


‘¢ Turbo ’’ Method 


Sticky material is well-handled by the so 
called * Turbo’ dryer. The wet material 
is fed in a thin layer on to the upper 
member of a series of annular shelves, each 
made of a number of segmental] plates with 
slots in between them. The shelves rotate 


and after passing through about 90° pass 
under a_ stationary transfer arm which 


scrapes the material off the segment through 
a slot on to the shelf below. 
Surrounding the shelves is a bank of 


steam-heated tubes or electric radiant 
elements, while the central axis of the 
dryer carries three or more fans’ which 


cause the hot air to flow over the shelves 


radially, the wet air being eventually dis- 
charged to atmosphere, 
Integral drying and grinding may be 


carried out in a ball-mill or with ring-roll 
mills, in some cases using temperatures well 
over 100°C. So-called pneumatic drying 
consists of drying the wet material by intro- 
duction into a rapidly moving stream of air. 
Dry powder is then collected in a cyclone 
separator. Only light granular substances 


may be dried by this means, 
Water-vapour may be removed from air 
(Continued on page 156) 
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" VERSATILITY OF CARBON 
4 . 
r Basic Properties of Some Graphite Forms 
. EULOGY of the multiplicity of services Amorphous forms are grouped under 
Y poet abe! by carbon in one form or cokes (from coal or bitumen), chars (for 
“| another formed the introduction by Dr. sorption and clarification) and soots, ‘The 
dy H. K. Cameron, F.R.I.C., to his lecture on last-named may be obtained by burning 
‘The Manufacture and Uses of Carbon,’’ cases or oils in insufficient air, By adjust- 
“7 given recently to the London Section of the ment of conditions different shapes, sizes 
‘S| Society of Chemical Industry. Here is an and forms of aggregation of the blacks are 
i element, he said, which can form the hardest obtainable. Rubber industry, the main con- 
‘©? material or a lubricant; it can have a sumer; calls for over half a million tons per 
A} brilliant lustre or be used as a dull black vear, more than 33 per cent by weight of 
‘S| pigment; it may be used as a good con- pneumatic: tyres being carbon black. 
ductor or as a resister, for its chemical For the manufacture of electrodes the 
Y | inertness or its chemical activity. selected powder is ground, calemed if neces- 
iy As the diamond 75 per cent of its con- sary and kneaded with a binder. This 
*. | sumption is industrial and it is interesting retains the powder on mixing, acts as a 
‘d} to note that the first patent for the use of lubricant on extrusion and has to provide 
°S| the diamond in dies is dated 1819. a high coke residue on _ final baking. 
C As graphite, its main characteristic is its Relatively short electrodes may be com- 
1S! cleavage which makes it suitable as a lubri- pression ‘moulded; otherwise they aan. Otte 


cant. "Because of its conductivity it is used 
ie in eonducting points—for instance, inside 
IS} <athode ray tubes. Moulded paris (electric 


truded, small diameters from horizontal 
presses, larger ones from vertical. 
Baking is carried out in ovens built on 






































































































< | motor brushes) derive from  Grepaite. the ring principle, most frequently the 
Me Sources of onsen components Hoffman Ring furnace. The electrodes are 
1g packed = in carbon 
Ss RAW MATERIAL | LAMPBLACK| p dust. To obtain the 
Tt DEPARTMENT [TAR] = best mechanical - pro- 
«ll “WIG Leu te foes te ee ee -—~  perties the tar binder 
CALCINER: DRYING OVEN needs to be converted 
re eee | ere to coke, Hence the 
MILL SHOP ho temperature is raised 
CRUSHING gradually to  600- 
i. GRINDING 700° C. to give maxt- 
: ! — = mum cracking and 
‘3 —_-—— SCREENING _ atin — oe { + minimum distillation. 
rs lo give the othe 
! ; ° 
MIXING SHOP x MIXERS (5 desired properties— 
” | s} ch ae such as_ electrical 
rd resistance within 
rs |B.P MIXERS -—-—— specified limit s— 
“ higher temperature 
| firing, to  1200- 
. ROLLS, PANS. ETC} 1I500°C., is necessary. 
1e . For the manufac- 
‘h | AGEING, REMIX, ETC] ture of brushes the 
es ea ee fe process is essentially 
s- j similar but the main 
PRESS SHOP | BLOCKING | carbon source is gra- 
ve | phite, Where the 
Ht proportion of metal 
Hl [EXTRUDING] [M | [movLome blended in is over 
'S reer aR wie. mugeesusienc >: ee ee ea a Sa 50 per cent, manufac- 
“ KILN | BAKING turing and sintering 
wb See ee, ee Se eae ee ee eee ee ee techniques of powder 
a metallurgy are used. 
= —— REJECT 6000 | Usually a tempera- 
” ture of 2500°C. is 
FINISHING SHOP required for the graphis 
[ MECHANICAL OPERATIONS | lisation of graphite 
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components, It is important to avoid over. 
graphitisation as this leaves the parts more 
vulnerable to chemical attack than when 
correctly fired. Some eddy current heating 
is done, but more usually electrical resis- 
tance heating is used, Large furnaces are 
built afresh for each firing. 


Energy Consumption 

Silicon carbide is used as the refractory 
insulator and energy consumption varies 
between 2} and 33 kWh /lb. charge, depend- 
ing largely on the size of the charge. 

During firing, amorphous carbon is trans- 
formed to approximately graphitic form. 

There is an _ inerease in_ crystalline 
character and in parallelism of planes, with 
development of strong bonds within the 
plane. Probably the hexagonal forms are 
already present in the amorphous material, 
and they re-group on heating. 

X ray spectrograms of the powder heated 
to various temperatures in the range 1000- 
2000°C. show a very clear picture of more 
and clearer lines with increasing tempera- 
ture. There is also a slight shift of the 
lines with temperature. 

Graphitisation of carbon can be achieved 
at temperatures lower than 2500°C., for 
instance, by crystallisation from iron or by 
cracking carbon monoxide at 900-950°C. 
Also carbon obtained from the vapour phase 
by sublimation is rather graphitic and more 
uniform than that obtained by milling. 
But this is not a commercial propesition. 

Properties of carbon which make it so 
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valuable 
follows :— 
1. Refractory character, Carbon has no 
melting point, asserted Dr. Cameron, 
but eventually sublimes on heating. 
2. Chemical inertness to all but oxidising 


industrially may 


agents. 
3. Low thermal expansion and _ high 


resistance to thermal shock. 

4. Good heat conductivity; as graphite, 
its conductivity is the highest of all 
non-metals. 

5. Good electrical conductivity, 


6. Self lubrication, in graphitic form. 
This makes it valuable where lubri- 


cants would be harmful (e.g., in bear- 

ings in chemical and food plant). 
7. Good machining properties, 

New developments in carbon ares have 
resulted in the attainment of light inten- 
sities of 2000 candles/mm*—greater, that 
is, than that of the sun, which is variously 
estimated as 1650-1800 c.p. This has been 


achieved with special electrodes at a current | 


of 200 amps d.c. In an argon atmosphere 
the carbon are has special advantages for 
aluminium welding. 


New Development 
Results of recent 
lubricating property of graphite suggest that 
a surface water film on the characteristic 
graphite structure as base is most important. 
When this is destroyed, as at high altitudes 
below freezing point, heavy wear occurs, 
One final new development mentioned was 
that of the Leclanché cell which depends on 
air for depolarisation. 





INDUSTRIAL DRYING PROCESSES 

‘Continued from page 154) 
(as for air-conditioning) by refrigeration or 
by adsorbent such as activated alumina, 
silica gel or calcium chloride. 

The speaker offered the following figures 
for steam consumption of different types of 
drver :— 

Ib. steam Ib. 
water 
evaporated 


Type 


Vacuum }.1—1.8 
Pan 1.5 —2.5 
Film 1.2—2.1 
Spray 1.1-—1.7 
Tunnel 2.2—3@ 


Radio Frequency Drying 

Radio frequency drying, said Mr. R. L. 
Stephens, B.Pharm., represented a drying 
process in which the majority of the heat 
of evaporation is supplied by means of 
electrical energy at frequencies between 
| megacycle and 100 megacycles per second, 
i.c., in the wave bands associated with radio 
communications, 

Frequencies of this order are produced 
by valve oscillators and the material to be 


heated is made to form part of a tuned 
circuit. Heat produced as dielectric and 
resistance losses is used for drying purposes. 

From the first simple arrangement of one 
pair of electrodes have come many develop- 
ments. Material may, for example, pass 
between a sequence of electrodes increasing 
in area and spaced more closely as_ the 
material dries; or successive electrodes may 
have a rising voltage across them. 

In dielectric loss heating the drying con- 
ditions are very different from those in 
other forms of heating because the heat is 
generated within and_ throughout the 
material. Limitations of the method are 
well shown by attempts to dry gelatine— 
which boils up into froth. 

Only porous substances can be dried by 
this means. Thus clayware, viscose rayon, 
filter cakes and penicillin in ampoules have 
all been successfully handled. 

Mr, Stephens calculated that in a typical 
case, the drying of a product containing 
33 per cent of water would cost about 


0.63d./lb., taking the efficiency of a large 
r.f. installation as 50 per cent. 
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«| DEPRECIATION AND MAINTENANCE—VI 


Fixed Assets and Balance Sheet Values 
by S. HOWARD WITHY, F.Comm.A. 
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HE sources of deterioration of chemical 

plant are manifold, apart from the 
effects of wear and tear and the obsolescence 
involved by the advances in technology, 
engineering and science. 

Equipment is also subject to constant 
serious attack from the atmosphere or from 
water, and for many years the factor of cor- 
rosion has been of very considerable 
importance to chemical engineers. 

While the progress of corrosion of the 
staple material from which chemical plant 
is made can sometimes be arrested by 
natural or artifical protective layers, effec- 
tive protection is extremely difficult to 
ensure if the corrosive product is fully 
soluble. Severe attack often occurs in tanks 
and where debris has been allowed to 
accumulate on the metal surfaces of 
machinery, Even in dry conditions, electro- 
chemical action often takes place, and cor- 
rosion may be hastened by the pollution of 
the atmosphere by solids or gases. 

Heightened Endurance 

Resistance to abrasion, creep, heat and 
shock very often determines the length of 
life of a section of plant in spite of the 
fact that steels of the chromium-nickel 
austenitic type now offer remarkable resis- 
tance to certain chemical agents and that 
other materials now being used for plant 
confer equivalent advantages, Manganese 
steel possesses extraordinary resistance to 
abrasion and shock and has an unusually 
high work-hardening capacity; and for the 
purpose of withstanding almost any deterior- 
ating influence alloy steels are now being 
applied to many parts of capital equipment 
where hitherto carbon steels had been used. 
The aid offered by the numerous alloys is 
fully appreciated by engineers, but there 
remain a number of purely local factors 
affecting the computation of depreciation in 
the capital values, 

Comparatively rarely do the circumstances 
justify the user of chemical plant in 
deciding that the schedule of agreed wear 
and tear allowances provide an adequate 
measure of allowance for depreciation. 

Some who handle plant seem to assume 
that the owners have ynlimited resources 
for replacement, It must be said however 
that there are signs that the majority of 
employees in the chemical and chemical 
engineering industries have changed their 
views in this regard. 

But volume of use and type of operator 
are important factors, and in the chemical 


industry it is impossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule for the writing down of 
book values, New techniques and different 
processes frequently render obsolete not 
only single units of equipment but entire 
works layouts, and the steep rise in replace- 
ment costs accentuates the difficulties in 
making adequate provision in the accounts. 


Rising Costs 

Provided the purchasing power of money 
does not change, company directors are 
usually able to pursue a conservative policy 
which withholds funds from present use in 
order that the fixed capital employed in the 
business shall be replaced to guarantee 
continuity of output and employment. 
This need for creating and building up 
reserves is common to all users of chemical 
plant. Any rise in the cost of capital goods, 
however, makes it more difficult to provide 
adequate reserves for the acquisition of new 
plant and may make it impossible for many 
firms to take advantage of improvements in 
plant design and construction. 

The rise in the general price level that 
followed World War 1, while very costly to 
industry, enabled some chemical and 
engineering companies to earn high paper 
profits, and a considerable proportion of 
these higher earnings was ploughed back 
for the purpose of maintaining, and in some 
instances increasing, the physical volume of 
productive capital. Although prices rose 
generally, the assets of industry were well 
maintained, The change in the purchasing 
power of money brought its own natural 
correctives, and company reserves and for- 
ward balances expanded. 


Earnings and Taxation 

While prices have more than doubled 
since the last war, the nominal earnings 
which are the natural result of a lower pur- 
chasing power have been seriously restricted 
by the application of profit margins, 
controls, prohibitions and_ shortages. 

As the consequence of the attempts to 
control inflation the productive agencies now 
find themselves unable to acquire units of 
modern equipment in sufficient quantities 
to increase the supply of consumer goods 
available at home and overseas, and the 
net profits and disposable’ balances’ of 
individual companies in all groups of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity are still 
further restricted by crippling income tax 
and a thoroughly obnoxious profits tax. 

While the floating assets of business—such 
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as stocks, book debts and short-term in- 
vestments, etc.—are quickly brought within 
the orbit of changing values, it is because 
plant and machinery are ‘‘ fixed’’ assets 
in both the physical and the monetary sense 
that so many misconceptions have arisen on 
the subject of prices, profits and dividends. 

Fixed assets are still valued on _ the 
‘assumption that their price is fixed, and as 
the world is now operating on an entirely 
new and higher price level the owners of 
the fixed assets of industry are compelled 
to hold and accept claims to wealth that 
are all worth very much less than the real 
value of the assets in physical terms. 

To the extent that the wear and tear 
allowances granted by the Inland Revenue 
are inadequate it will be difficult for users 
of plant to find the resources to replace 
their fixed assets without drawing on other 
essential reserves, British income taxation 
has unfortunately never been framed with 
recognition that industrial capital must be 
naintained. 

Whether the maintenance of fixed assets 
is the responsibility of directors and the 
owners of the capital, or whether it is the 
duty of the Government to see that sufficient 
commercial credit is available to enable 
companies to develop in a planned direc. 
tion, the fact remains that at present many 
users of chemical plant possess insufficient 
undistributed profits to enable the fixed 
assets worn out in the process of earning 
taxable profits to be renewed. 


Higher Replacement Charges 

In some of the trades associated with 
the chemical industries, a good deal of the 
profit-earning equipment now being used is 
extremely efficient as far as endurance and 
reliability are concerned. Many old instal- 
lations and sections of plant are still capable 
of withstanding high pressure and maximum 
operation in the attainment of targets; in 
fact, the less reliable units of machinery 
have long since been discarded, but the 
annual cost of maintenance, including clean- 
ing, overhauling, repairing, adjusting and 
renewing parts and accessories, ete., is 
rapidly expanding. Concurrently periodical 
increases in the costs of labour and essential 
materials, following wage awards to certgin 
sections of industry, will doubtless compel 
manufacturers of spares to continue to raise 
the level of their prices. 

The general position today is that it 
takes nearly three times the amount of 
capital to finance the same quantity of 
production as before. the war, and the 
replacement value of pre-war plant and other 
fixed assets is directly related to the rise 
in the cost of capital goods. As the latter 
is available in the form of an index number 
there is no valid reason why the wear and 
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tear allowances should not be 


This could be done by applying the rates! 


to the replacement value, instead of to thie 
reduced book value of the plant; but unless 
this was made retrospective the benefit to 
the chemical industry would be largely 
illusory. 
An Example 

If, for example, the current index of cost 
of capital goods is 300, as compared with 
100 in 1939, the existing book value of the 
taxpayer's plant could be increased by 200 
per cent and the prevailing allowance 
applied to this new figure, Such computa- 
tions could form an integral part of each 
year’s income tax assessment and could be 
shown in 


the manner indicated below :— 
+ 2 
Invoiced cost of plant in 1939 20,000 
estimated residual value in 1952 1,100 


Amount to be written off over period of 13 vears £18,900 
Wear and tear allowances at 20 per cent per 
annum based on diminishing book value 


£ 
1940 4,000 
1941 3,200 
1942 2,560 
1943 2 048 
1044 1,638 
1045 1.311 
1946 1,049 
i947... oa ee aa —~ 838 
1946 a iis Lis ial 671 
1949 537 
1950... aca hs a baa 430 
iM>l =w.. eae an _ ae 343 
1952 oo EP a : 27D £18,000 


The annual allowance in this ease has 


declined from £4,000 in 1940 to £275 in 
1952, during which period the cost of 
replacement has steadily increased. As the 


replacement value of the plant is £60,000 
(£20,000 x 3), the wear and tear allowances 
based on this figure would be £56,700, and 
the residual value of the plant would: be 
£3300. 

In other words, to enable the necessar\ 
funds to be secured for the acquisition of 
new plant in 1952 the taxpayer should be 
granted supplementary allowances totalling 
£37,800 over the next four years, equivalent 
to £9450 per annum. This is demonstrated 
by the following calculations based on 
replacement value ;:— 

Replacement value of plant acquired in 1939 
Wear and tear allowances at 20 per cent per 
annum based on diminishing book value 


£60,000 


£ 
. 12,000 


1040 

1941 9 600 
1942 7.680 
1943 6.144 
1944 4.914 
1945 3933 
1946 3.147 
1947... we ” ee .. 2.514 
1948. Ac we oa .. 2,013 
1949 1,611 
1950 1,289 
1951 1.031 
1952 324 


56,700 
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Written down Toren value of plant at 


end of 1952 £3,300 
Total allowances for replacement 56,700 
Tota] allowances based on cost 18,900 


Total of supplementary allowances, 1949-1952 £37,800 


= £0,450 per annum 

Another method of adjustment would be 
for the Government to recognise the injustice 
that is being done to owners of fixed 
capital. Many accounts submitted by chem1- 
cal manufacturing and engineering com- 
panies covering the past year’s operations 
do not disclose the actual position in 
physical terms, although from the purely 
accounting standpoint the figures are doubt- 
less correct, and a good case could be made 
out in support of a nation-wide and 
independent revaluation of fixed assets. 

In a world of inflated values, industrial 
plant and machinery should not be pegged 
down to original cost when determining 
the allowance to be granted to the user of 
plant acquired before the war, and the 
writing-up of balance sheet values and the 
creation of additional capital reserves would 
justify a corresponding increase in the 
nominal holdings of the owners of the fixed 
productive assets, This would enabie capital 
structures to be brought into line with the 
new conditions, and by making the prevail- 
ing inflation applicable to balance sheet 
values, would enable accounts to be 
presented displaying the real state of affairs, 

That an increase in the amount of share 
capital shown on the liabilities side of a 
company’s balance sheet, whether as the 
result of the capitalisation of reserves or by 
the issue of new script, would not cause 
inflation can be demonstrated by considering 
the case of a chemical manufacturing com- 
pany which recently distributed an ordinary 
dividend of 20 per cent, the market price of 
the £1 units being then shown in the official 
list at £5 each. 

Not Inflationary 

The holder of ten of these shares would be 
in possession of shares worth £50, and at 
this price the shares would yield 4 per cent, 
based on a 20 per cent dividend. 

The issue of one new fully-paid ordinary 
share for each share held would, of course, 
aouble the amount of the company’s issued 
share capital, but as this would not affect 
the amount of equity profit available for 
distribution, the rate of dividend payable 
on the same disposable balance would have 
io be reduced to 10 per cent, and this would 
cause the market price of the shares to drop 
from £5 to £2 10s. The holder of 20 shares 
would then be in possession of shares worth 
£50, as before, and there would be no new 
inflation. 

Apart from the fact 


that the writing-up 
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of industrial capital and the capitalisation 
of reserves by the issue of bonus shares 


would automatically render unnecessary a 
policy of dividend limitation, the adjustment 
of balance sheet values would have the 
effect of relating equity earnings to the real 
capital employed, and would enable financial 
statements to show the actual position in 
physical terms. 

In 1947-48, for example, the equity profits 
realised by chemists and druggists equalled 
32 per cent, of which 22 per cent was dis- 


tributed in the form of dividends and 10 
per cent added to reserves and forward 
balances. These percentages, however, are 


arrived at before allowing for income tax, 
which at the standard rate of 9s. in the £ 
reduces the group earnings to 17.6 per cent, 
the dividends to 12.1 per cent and the un- 
divided profit to 5} per cent of the equity 
capital; and if this capital was doubled the 
ratios would be halved. In the case of 
engineers, existing accounting methods show 
the earnings to equal 39.2 per cent of 
capital, the average dividend being 16.4 per 
cent before tax and the balance of 22.8 being 
undivided. After allowing for income tax 
and alterations in the capital structures of 
the companies the ratios would probably be 
littie more than one-quarter of these per- 
centages. 
(To be continued) 





NEW FRENCH ACTIVITY 


MPORTANT quantities of carbon dioxide 
are to be supplied to the Saar by the Ste. 
Les Carboniques Liquides Réunis, whose 
factory at Nancy has now reached the limit 
of its production possibilities—almost 7.2 
million kg. in 1947. The company is_ to 





increase production from 300 to 450° kilo- 
grams an hour. 
* * * 

The Dyr Phosphate Company is increas- 
ing its production potential of pyrites, lead 
and zinc by modernising its equipment, and 
is. aisO prospecting an important copper 
seum in Morocco. 

* , 
The Tunisian Phosphates Company is 


shortly to start production of hydrogen. At 
the Bordeaux Chemical Products Company, 
superphosphates production is increasing. 
Sales of manures and copper sulphate are 
higher than in 1939 and the insecticide 
branch is being developed. 

* * * 


Prospecting is also taking place at 
Senegal, signs of lime phosphates having 
been noted in the area. 
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REMOVAL OF DUST AND FUMES 


Basic Considerations and Factory Practice 
by C. H. SEVERN* 


ET us first define the dust and fumes 
Lwhieh we wish to extract. I think we 
may describe them as gases, vapours and 
small particles of material which are pro- 
duced during an industrial operation or 
process. They may be a residue which must 
be collected or they may have merely become 
detached from the product of which they 
are part. The latter we must try to prevent, 


ReaSons 
Secondly, let us ask ourselves what are 


the reasons for collecting the dust and fumes, 
because the influence 


answers may our 
methods of collection. We say that :— 

1. They may have an economic value. 
Fumes may contain a recoverable indus- 
trial spirit, gas or other matter. Dust 
may be re-used in the product or it may 
be used in a by-product. In the case of 


precious metals, they have their own in- 
trinsic value as raw materials. 

2. This is where the safety officer is most 
concerned—they may form a hazard if they 
disperse. Dust- or fume-laden atmospheres 
of most materials in certain concentrations 
are explosive. Fumes may be inflammable 
or toxic 


and may overcome workers or 
affect their health. Dust and fumes may 


be irritant and give rise to skin diseases 
such as dermatitis. Dust may congest the 


lungs and with certain materials may 
cause diseases such as silicosis. Damage 
to sliding parts of machinery, electric 
motors, etc.. may be caused bv the 


abrasive action of dust. Do not ignore 


what appear to be very smooth harmless 
dusts; under the microscope they present 
a very different appearance. 


Lastly, efficient dust and fume extraction 
leads to general cleanliness and improved 
working conditions. 

Our first aim should be to try to prevent 
dispersal of dust into the atmosphere by 
careful handling of dusty material. Thjs 
is illustrated by an operator handling a 
powdered material with an improvised scoop 
which is just an ordinary tin container. The 
lip hinders flow of material when filling or 
emptying; it is necessary to shake the tin 
to fill it and the expulsion of air creates a 
cloud of dust. The same operation is carried 
out with a properly designed scoop. It is 
streamlined and the open top allows un- 


* Extracts from an address to the Birmingham ard 
District Industrial Safety Group by an 
Bakelite, Ltd. 


officer of 


hampered air displacement and the operation 
is almost dust-free. Another example 1s a 


telescopic discharge chute for conveying 
material from a storage receiver tc a con- 


tainer or vehicle. The chute is of circular 
section. The lower part is supported from 
balance weights and moves vertically over 
the upper part. The principle is that the 
open end of the chute rests on the heaping 
material, thus forming a seal at the impact 
of fall and preventing dust dispersal. 

Where possible, use closed 
dusty materials or provide lids for containers. 

In buildings where a dusty process is 
carried out, it is advisable to install vacuum 
cleaning equipment to remove unavoidable 
dust accumulations. The use of a broom 
ercates a dusty atmosphere and merely re- 
distributes a large portion of the dust. 

Coming to methods of collecting dust and 
fumes, the first thing to remember is_ to 
collect as near as possible to the point where 
they are given off and prevent dispersion 
into the atmosphere. Considering an 
ordinary laboratory fume cupboard, — th 
operation or process is carried out inside the 
cupboard and there is an outlet in the back 
to the outside atmosphere. Heat in the cup- 
board will increase the ventilation by con- 
vection and the sliding door on the front 
may be closed. If heat is not used. or TO 
increase the efficiency of the fume cupboard. 
an extraction fan may be fitted. 


Inflammable Fumes 


Mounting the fan motor outside the duct- 
ing avoids the possibility of dust or fumes 


entering the motor, and is very necessary 
where the fumes are inflammable or the 
motor must be of flameproof construction. 


When an exhaust fan is provided it should 
have a capacity such that when the fume 
cupbeard door is open to the normal work- 
ing position, the air velocity over the opening 
is in the region of 70 to 100 ft. per minute; 
much above that the operator may get a 
sense of draught if the area of the opening 
is large. A damper should be provided to 
enable the rate of air extraction to be 
regulated, otherwise when the door is nearly 
closed the air velocity through the opening 
may be so high as to disturb operations, such 
as deflecting a Bunsen flame. 

If material to be handled is_ highly 
dangerous if inhaled, it may be possible to 
carry out the operation in a cupboard com- 
pletely sealed from the operator who works 
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with his arms through holes provided with 
flexible sleeves which fit by elastic bands 
at the wrist. 

Any dusty operation should be carried out 
under a hood whenever possible and the hood 
should be provided with adequate means of 
air extraction, If access to the operating 
space must be maintained, the direction of 
air extraction should be away from the open- 
ing to keep the dust away from the operator. 
When access to the operation is not neces- 
sary, the machine or area should be com- 
pletely enclosed with the minimum of suitably 
spaced openings for ingress of air only. It 
should be pointed out here that air is neces- 
sury to remove dust; being airborne it cannot 
be carried in a vacuum. 

Stressing again the importance of extract- 
ing dust or fumes at the point where they 
are given off before they disperse into the 
atmosphere, we have the example of an 
extraction hood completely surrourding a 
sack or drum-filling chute. A_ perforated 
plate through which the chute passes covers 
the whole mouth of the sack or drum and 
by making even the air extraction at a 
lower velocity over the whole area prevents 
the product being taken into the extraction 
system with the displaced air. Where the 
dust is not part of the product, such as from 
a saw or grinding wheel, high velocity 
extraction is preferable. 

The fume or dust hood is connected to 
an extracting fan. Each hood may have 
a separate fan or a number of hoods may 
be connected by a system of ducting to one 
fan. It is not recommended to extract damp 
or sticky fumes and dust in the same system, 
as this would result in excessive lining up 
in the ducts and fan casing and on the 
fan impeller. 


Air Ducts 


In the average dust and fume collecting 
svstem the ducting is of circular section and 
made from mild steel. The ducts may, how- 
ever. be under a floor and constructed in 
concrete or brickwork, or they may be made 
from wood or other material suitable for 
resisting corrosive action from the fumes 
being exhausted. Whatever the construc- 
tion, the inside of the duct should be smooth 
and free from obstructions, the number of 
bends reduced to a minimum and sharp bends 
eliminated, if possible, so that the flow of 
air is not impeded. If metal ducting is used 
and the air or shop conditions are damp, it 
is advisable that the ducting be made from 
valvanised sheet or it will rust and destroy 
the smooth surface. Lap joints in the duct- 
ing should be in the direction of air flow 
as the joint will then tend to leak air into 
the duct rather than out. Also, the project- 
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ing thickness will not cause a build-up to 
provide an obstruction. 

Resistance to flow of air in ducts is in- 
creased with roughness of the interior sur- 
face, sudden changes in direction of flow, 
higher air velocities and sudden change to 
lower velocity, obstruction in the duct and 
the length of the ducting. The air pressure 
required to overcome this resistance is 
measured in inches of water gauge. The 
fan chosen for the exhaust system must be 
capable of exhausting the volume of air 
required at this pressure. The sizes of 
ducts are determined by tke volume of air 
they are required to carry and the air 
velocity required, Air velocities should be 
not less than the minimum which wil! carry 
the dust particles and sweep the duct clcan. 


Particle Sizes 


This will depend upon the nature and size 
of the particles; higher velocities are neces- 
sarv for larger particle sizes and where there 
is a tendency to stickiness. About 2) ft. 
per min, is an average velocity, but 5000 ft. 
per min. is not uncommon. In long ducts 
the velocity should not be greater than 
necessary because of the high resistance to 
air flow that would result. 

Where the main duct is joined by a branch 
duct its diameter should be increased to 
accommodate the extra volume of air at the 
same velocity. To maintain a smooth flow 
of air, the change in diameter should be 
accomplished gradually by means of a short 
tapered length of duct, and the branch duct 
should join the main duct in the direction 
of flow not at mght angles. The outlet duct 
from the fan to atmosphere should also be 
tapered slightly, about 3 to 5 deg. each side, 
to reduee gradually the air velocity and 
minimise discharge resistance. The extrae- 
tion from the various points must be 
baianced; that is, the total resistance from 
the fan to any extracting point must be 
the same at the desired air flows, otherwise 
the air flows will automatically adjust them. 
selves to give equal resistance. This neces- 
sitates the emploving of lower velocities in 
the longer branch ducts. It is advisable 
to provide a damper at each extraction point 
so that the volume of air extracted can be 
adjusted and the final balance made. Extrac- 
ticn systems do not lend themselves readily 
to the addition of further extraction points. 
Unless provision was made in the original 
design, this may cause the system to become 
unbalanced. In any case, before adding to 
a system a check should be made to ensure 
that capacity is available. 

Adequate and_ sufficient cleaning cyes 
should be provided to enable the ducting 
to be readily cleaned; the cye should point 








in the direction of air flow to minimise tur- 
bulence. It is a good plan to flange 
occasional bends which can then be easily 
removed to give access for cleaning. The 
tendency of operators to rap the ducting to 
loosen material adhering to the inside sur- 
face should be discouraged as the dents which 
are usually made form obstructions and 
increase the difficulties. 

Having collected the fumes or dust at the 
fan they must now be disposed of. If the 
utration is very slight they may be 
dispersed into the open air if this can be 
conveniently done. To aid dispersal and 
avoid baffling, the cowl over the outlet 
should be provided with an inverted cone. 
If there is a higher concentration of fumes, 
t is advisable to filter or wash the air before 
it is discharged to atmosphere. It may be 
passed through an extraction plant to recover 
useful materials. 

When there is more than a slight concen- 
tration of dust, it must be separated from 
the air before the air is discharged. One 
method of doing this is to pass the dust- 


COT 


laden air into a cyclone where centrifugal! 
force assists in settling the dust particles. 
When handling highly explosive material, 


the fan should be on the outlet side of the 
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cyclone to avoid passing it through a possibk 
spark-producing area. 

Another method of cleaning the air is to 


filter it through cloth fabric or similar 
screens. The dust-laden air is drawn throug): 
the screens, which may be of tubular or 


sheet form. There is a tendency for the 
dust to adhere to the screens and choke th 


pcres. The screens are therefore attached | 
to supports capable of being rapped or 


avitated to enable them to be shaken al 
intervals. When the screens becom 
thoroughly choked and clearing is difficult, 
they should be replaced as, although they 
may still filter the air satisfactorily, ther 
is all excessive resistance to air flow. 

Two other methods are washing the air 
by passing it through a water spray, and 
electrostatic precipitation, in which the dust- 
laden air is passed between charged elec. 
trodes to which the dust. particles ar 
attracted and afterwards removed by rap- 
ping. The water screen involves a settling 
process and, of course, may destroy what 


might have been a_ recoverable product. 
Electrostatic precipitation is very efficient 


but rather expensive for the average plant: 
it is widely used in electric power stations 
to arrest grit from steam boiler installations 
burning pulverised fuel. 








Automatic Controllers Applied to Chemical Processes 


VER the past decade applications of 

automatic controllers in the field of 
chemical processing had expanded rapidly, 
stated Mr. V. D. MacLachlan, B.Sc., 
M.I.R.E., in a talk given to the Scottish 
Section of the Society of Instrument Tech. 
nology, at the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, recently. This was because of such 
factors as (1) processes being placed on a 
continuous basis with corresponding increase 
in operator responsibility; (2) standards 


becoming more rigid for both product 
quality and quantity; and (3) advanced 


design in process equipments, 

Mr. MacLachlan cited typical uses 
of automatic controllers for general chemi 
processes and for common process 


equipments, and described corrosion prob- 


cat 


lems involved. Heating in open kettles, 
tanks and vats was widely used in the 
chemical industry, he said, for melting, 


blending, concentrating, etc., or to accelerate 
reactions. 


In applying control equipment in such 
cases, consideration must be given to (1) 
the heating medium and the manner in 


which it is to be applied to the vessel; 
2) the construction of the vessel regarding 
size, shape, material of which it is made, 
agitation ete., and methods of loading and 


unloading; and (3) to the purpose of auto- 
matie control equipment. 
Slides were shown to illustrate the appli 


cation of automatic temperature contro! 
systems to nine variations of open vessel 
heating arrangements, and also automatic 


control of temperature and pressure in closed 
vessels, The lecturer discussed differential 
pressure controllers applied to flow and 
liquid level and the difference between and 
the application of remote transmission, ratio 
control and cascade or metered control. 

To illustrate the considerable potential 
use, particularly in the chemical industry, 
of unusual or uncommon systems, examples 
of differential temperature control and the 
use Of standard instruments to measure or 
indicate comparative specific gravity were 
also discussed. 

Mr. MacLachlan also spoke on the instru- 
mentation of heat exchangers, Dowtherm 
vaporisers, rotary kilns, and dryers, 

A description of the application of auto- 


matic controls to distillation towers was 
given and a slide shown to illustrate the 


comprehensive control system applied to a 
normal type of fractionating column. 

The lecturer concluded by discussing 
the various problems encountered with cor- 
rosive and hazardous atmospheres, 
suggesting some solutions to these. 


etc., 
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GEOCHEMIST’S QUEST FOR METALS 


Experimental Use in an Australian Survey 


AST areas of Australia hitherto un- 
at estes are thought likely to yield 
the secrets of their mineral deposits to one 
of the newer methods of investigation. 

Geochemical prospecting is still in its 
infaney, but much of Australia appears to 
be well suited to such methods. This is 
the opinion of Dr. V. P. Sokoloff, geo- 
chemist to the United States Geological 
Survey, reported in the November, 1948 
issue of the Chemical Engineering and 
Mining Review, 

Dr. Sokoloff, arrived in the Commonwealth 
last June, to carry out a series of investiga- 
tions, 

Mature residual soils of parts of Australia, 
and possibly some non-residual soils, are 
likely to contain geochemical anomalies in 
mineralised areas, such anomalies being 
related spatially and genetically to econom1- 
cally important ores, 

The ‘‘ poorly dispersed ” elements, such 
us tin, lead, mercury, and similar metals, 
may produce well defined dispersion halos 
ai no great distance from their source, both 
in semi-arid and in the humid environments. 


The ‘* dispersed ’’ elements, such as zine, 
nickel, and others, -may form large but 
poorly defined dispersion halos. The “ dis- 


persed ’’ elements, particularly in areas of 
wmple rainfall, are likely to travel long 
distances in the dispersion train of the ore. 
It is: possible, for example, for an orebody 
containing both lead and zine to be indicated 
by zine in the dispersion train and by lead 
in the halo. 

In the U.S.A. work is being carried out 
chiefly in areas of known mineralisation in 
order, to obtain basic data. Later, it is 
likely that geochemical methods will be 
most useful in areas where neither geo- 
logical nor geophysical methods can indicate 
ore bodies. 


Spectrographical Examination 


Most of the claims to have found ore 
hodies by geochemical methods have come 
from Russia, but few details have been 
given. It is said that they have discovered 
deposits, chiefly tungsten, molybdenum, and 
tin, by examining spectrographically — soils 
up to nine feet thick, — 

In the Scandinavian countries, investiga- 
tions have been under way since the 1930s. 

The initiative in the application of geo- 
chemistry to prospecting has been taken in 
the United States by the U.S. Geological 
Survey, A geochemical unit has been estab- 


* 


lished and is engaged in field, laboratory 
and greenhouse research, chiefly on the zine, 
copper and lead contents of soils, plants, 
and waters in areas of known mineralisation. 

Mineralised -bodies near the surface are 
commonly accompanied by a chemical dis- 
persion halo in the soil. This halo extends 


outward, both horizontally and _ vertically 
from the souree, in .a- characteristic 
manner. By discovering these halos and 


determining their nature, shape, and size 
the geochemist may then be able to deduce 
the location, kind, and size of the sources. 


Colour Reactions 


Systematic samples of soil may be taken 
and tested in the field by methods that 
indicate abnormal concentrations of the 
indicator elements being sought. In general, 
colour reactions using certain organic dyes 
have been found to be most rapid and satis- 
factory. These indicate ** high,’ ‘‘ medium,”’ 
and ‘‘low’”’ concentrations of some 16 
metals, and one person can carry out under 
favourable conditions as many as 100 tests 
per day. 

The spectrograph has been used in these 
studies but to date has proved of limited 
value. In some cases examined, the total 
etal present in the soil bore no relation- 


ship to the ore bodies; whereas certain 
soluble forms of the metal indicated by 
colour reactions showed a _ correlation, 


The relative values of determinations of 
total metal, as revealed by the spectro- 
scope, compared with determinations’ of 
certain soluble salts of that metal, can only 
be assessed by actual field work. 

Results are plotted on a map to facilitate 
interpretation, which is often difficult, since 
iaty factors, such as climate, topography, 
and geological history must be taken into 
account. A significant anomaly in one area 
may prove to be a blank in a different 
environment. 

However, by applying all available know- 
ledge to the problem, it is expected that 
valuable conclusions may be drawn, 

A fascinating but controversial study is 
that of the role of plants as guides to pros- 
pecting. 

Certain plauts grow best when there is a 
high concentration of some metal in the soil. 
Of these indicator plants, those that grow 
in soils rich in zine are well known. 

Other plants accumulate certain metals in 
their tissues, analyses of which may indi- 
cate geochemical halos. Zinc, nickel, copper, 

(Concluded at foot of following page) 
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Chemicals’ Role in ‘‘ Industrial Canada ’’ 


Volume of Production 75 Per Cent Higher than Pre-War 


PEAKING of the chemical industry in 

Canada, at a recent meeting of mem- 
bers of the Quebee Rotary Club, Montreal, 
Mr. Bernard Brouillet, of Canadian indus- 
tries. Ltd., remarked that nine of the 2% 
plants of the company were located it 
Quebec province and that it employed almost 
£000 of the 37,000 Canadians engaged in the 
chemical industry. Of the 320 chemical 
plants in the country, almost one-third were 
located in Quebec. 

‘Canada is rapidly becoming an indus- 
trial nation, and the chemical industry is 
keeping pace with industrial expansion,’ 
Mr. Browillet emphasised. In 1947, the pro- 
duction of chemicals exceeded the peace 
time effort. According to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the 1947 production 
was estimated at $448 million compared with 
$376 miilion in 1946—an increase of 19 per 
cent. Compared with 1939, the total pro 
duction of the Canadian chemical industry 
increased 180 per cent in value and 75 per 
cent in volume. 

Throughout his talk Mr. Brouillet showed 
rumerous articles of everyday use which 


were made possible through chemical re- 
search, ‘These included surgical and dental 


lucite ”’ 
radar and 
bombs. 


plastic, coaxial 
television, and 


ivstruments of 
cables used in 
DDT insecticide 

The demand for the products of Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., was well maintained in 
1948 and the upward trend in sales continued 
during the first nine months of the year, it 
was announced by Mr. George W. Huggett, 


GEOCHEMIST’S QUEST FOR METALS 
(Continued from preceding page) 
and cobalt are stored chiefly in the plant 
leaves; lead and arsenic, on the other hand, 
tend to accumulate in plant roots, but a 
practical problem is that they favour fine 
roots, which are difficult to collect in suffi- 
clent quantity. 
The available 
far is that plants are, in 
sufficiently precise as indicators of geo- 
chemical anomalies. The reason for this is 
that they respond to many factors, such as 
topography, exposure, drainage, and, par- 
ticularly, the ** availability ’’ of the metal. 
Sweden, Finland, and U.S.S.R., however, 
claim to have found plants useful in out 
lining halos, so the results of 


U.S.A. so 
general, not 


experience in 


tests now 


president and managing director of the com. 
pany. Because the company’s plants had been 
generaily operating at or near capacity for 
some years, the greater production achieved 
last vear was attributable to the completion 
in 1948 of a large proportion of the post- 


War programme of plant expansicn and 
process improvement, Mr. Huggett stated. 


In spite of the large amounts already spent 
on new construction, the present and poten- 
tial demand for chemicals and allied products 
would necessitate still further additions to 
manufacturing capacity. Accordingly, new 
projects expected to cost $7 million were 
authorised by the company in the first three- 
quarters of 1948. 

The total net income for the vear was 
not expected to show any major change from 
the 1947 aggregate hecause the increase in 
profits resulting from the improvement in 
sales and the greater investment in manu- 





ae mee 


facturing facilities would be almost offset | 


by a drop in investment income In 
explanation of the decreased 
income, it was pointed out that results for 
1947 included a non-recurring distribution 
of accumulated surplus by Defence Indus 
tries, Ltd., war-time subsidiary of C.1.L., 
as well as dividends on shares of other con- 
cerns Which had since been sold by the 
company, 





Big Orders for W. Germany.—The German 
Joint Export-Import Agency has signed con- 
tracts to import 9500 tons of pure aluminium 
into the bizone. Switzerland is to supply 
1500 tons and Italy 5000 tons, 


under way are being awaited with interest. 


A simple form of prospecting is to test 


investment | 


ee 


surface waters and ground waters in order | 


to locate unusually high concentrations of 
heavy metals. 

For this purpose, an organic dye that will 
indicate non-selectively less than 0.0001 per 
cent (or less than 1 microgram per aliquot) 
of zine, copper, lead and silver, as well as 
several other metals, over a_ fairly 
range of acidity or alkalinity, is commonly 
used, : , | 
prospector is generally able to locate the 
source, whereupon a more thorough investi 
gation is likely to be indicated. 

The examination of water as a procedure 
of general exploration in virgin 


countrys 
may be a great time saver. 


By following colours upstream, the | 
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Physico- Chemical Methods. Vol. Ill 
(Supplementary). Joseph Reilly and 


William Norman Rae. London: Methuen. 
Pp. ix + 697. Illus. 55s. 

The fourth edition of Reilly and Rae’s 
deservedly well-known work was_ published 
five years ago. In the interval, much has 
been added to the literature on methods 
which have already been collated by the 
authors, while a number of new topics have 
commended themselves as worthy of inclu- 
sion in a comprehensive treatment under 
this title. In preference to the production 
of a complete new edition in which much 
must stand, and in which the alterations 
would primarily consist of additions, the 
issue of a supplementary volume has seemed 
to be the most practical way of making the 
new information generally available. The 
authors have tackled their new volume as 
competently as would be expected by one 
familiar with the first two volumes, and 
they have not hesitated to seek the advice 
of experts, acknowledged in the preface, 
where the topics are highly specialised. 

The chapters are as follows: electron 
uptics; photo-physics; atomic weights; the 
luass spectrograph, molecular weights; dif- 
fusion; solution; osmotic pressure; kinetics 
of homogenous reactions; hydrogenation ; 
surface tension; viscosity; adsorption; 
chromatography; colloids; emulsions; high 
vacuum technique; micro-gas_ analysis; 
analysis of mixtures; electrolytic oxidation ; 
miscellaneous. There are, in addition to the 
references throughout the text, 15 pages of 
bibliography, offering a useful basic guide to 
the literature of each of the topics covered 
in Volume ITT. 

The authors are to be commended for 
their choice of new topies, and their enter- 


prise has now made available’ valuable 
iutroductions to one or two topics which 
were previously covered only in highly 
specialised texts, or in papers scattered 


throughout the literature, The topics which 
they have chosen for extensive addition will 
ilso be welcomed, although one or two 
further methods might well have been in- 
cluded. However, it appears from a note 
on the book jacket that a new (fifth) edition 
of Volumes [ and II is now in preparation, 
and this will no doubt allow for some 
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revision %f certain chapters already con- 
tained therein, 

The book is well-produced, being uniform 
with the first two volumes and equally 
comprehensively and clearly illustrated. 
Possibly the only note of criticism called 
for refers to the proof-reading. In the 
bibliography, where admittedly errors are 
most likely to oceur, but where, at the same 
time, they may prove to be most serious, a 
casual reading for five minutes revealed more 
than twice that number of obvious errors in 
names and titles, 


of Chemical Reactions. 

Compiled and edited by C. A. 
Jacobson. New York: Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation. London: Chapman 
« Hall. Pp. xin + 917. 

The first volume of this work has already 
been reviewed here (THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
1946, 55. 575) and the plan of that volume 
is continued in the present one. The 
elements covered here are cadmium, calcium, 
carbon, cerium, caesium, chlorine = and 
chromium, and once again the reader must 
be impressed both with the wealth of in- 
formation collected here, and with the gaps 
which must exist, partly due to lacunae 1 
our knowledge, and partly arising from the 
fact that the complex machinery for com- 
piling complete data regarding inorganic 
reactions must of necessity break down from 
time to time. Many additional entries were 
received after Volumes I and II had gone 
to press and are now filed in readiness for 
the preparation of one or more _ supple- 
mentary volumes. 

After two years use 
reviewer has noted two apparent defects in 
the system of collation. In the first place, 
the earliest references to each reaction are 
usually given. In this way important com- 
ments which must subsequently have been 
made on the reactions as first recorded may 
be missed. 

There is also a certain lack of co-ordina- 
tion which could result in the user missing 
information which is actually contained in 
the book. This is illustrated in the present 


Encyclopaedia 
Vol. Il. 


72s. 


of Volume I, the 


volume, In the first section (cadmium), 
reaction I1I-39 is that between cadmium 
chloride and potassium  mercuric-seleno- 








166 
cyanate. At first sight there appeared to 
be no record of the corresponding, and 
better known, reaction with potassium 
mercuric thiocvanate. Reference to the 
index, however, revealed the existence of 
reaction I1-113, (18 pages from the first) 
and apparently unrelated. This proved to 
be the reaction between cadmium sulphate 
and potassium mercuric thiocyanate. 

It is clear now that we are dealing here 
essentially with reactions of the cadmium 
ion, and that the anion associated with it 
has no important bearing on the course of 
the reaction, Consequently these reactions 
should’ undoubtedly by presented side by 
side. The criticism gains force from the 
fact that the similarity of reactions given 
by the amomum salt of the reagent and 
the potassium salt. is not mentioned in the 
present volume. The non-essential ion has 
been disregarded when considering the 
reagent, although it has been allowed to 
interfere with the classificafion of the cad- 
mium salt. 

Minor defects, however, do not detract 
seriously from the importance of the con- 
tribution which this series of volumes makes 
to the essential literature of inorganic 
chemistry. Altogether there are 141 separate 
entries for cadmium, 623 for caleium, 1439 
for carbon, 232 for cerium, 178 for caesium, 
302 for chlorine and 416 for chromium— 
a total of 3331. The editorial board seems 
to have coped very successfully with the 
problem of determining the correct amount 
of the chemistry of carbon to be included 
in a volume of inorganic reactions. It is 
somewhat surprising to find the sections on 
cadmium and chlorine so small, There are 
comprehensive indexes to reagents and to 
the products of reaction, and a brief. note 


GERMAN CEMENT 


CCORDING to recent reports on the 
Fete situation of Germany’s cement 
iudustry—which before the war occupied 
second position among world producers, with 
12.6 million tons, the United States being 
first with 19.8 million tons—67 units are at 
preseat operating in the bizone as com- 
pared with 112 units in 19?7 for the whole 
country. The capacity of the industrv is 
estimated at 12.5 million tons in the three 
western zones, of which 6.7 million tons are 
in the British, 4.1 million tons in the U.S 
and the remainder in the French zone. 

Output amounted to 2.7 million tons in 
1946 and 3 million tons in 1947. As a result 
of the lack cf coai and power, however, no 
increase has been registered for last year. 
Roughly 30 per cent of the output of the 
Anglo-U.S, zones comes from neigh- 
bourhood in Westphalia. 


"> 


one 
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on the method of indexing the co-ordination 
compounds of chromium and cobalt. 


Factory Law, by H. Samuels. London: 
Stevens. Fourth Edition. Pp. 674. 
2 Ds. 

The fourth edition of this established | 

work. based on the Factories Act, 1957, 


which consolidated the law up to that date, 
brings the account to the present. A_ brief 
outline of the Factories Act, 1948, was given 
in THE CHEMICAL AGE (59, 277-8), shortly 
after that measure received the Royal assent. 
As was seen then, some important changes 
and additions have been made. It was 
therefore opportune for Mr. Samuels to 
produce a new and up to date edition. He 
has also been able to deal with the Contri- 
hutory Negligence Act 1945 and the Personal 
Injuries Act 1947 (THE CHEMICAL AG», 
5?. 721), both of which bear on his subject. 

The book opens with a_ brief historical 
account of factory legislation. It then passes 
to the 1937 Act, which it deals with section 
by section, by annotating the text, Where 
regulations have been issued under a sec 
tion they are quoted in full, except the 


regulations for dangerous trades which are | 


printed in alphabetical order, with contem 
porary commentary. These include the 
Regulations for the Building Industry, which 
were issued recently and are far-reaching 


in their effect. The 1948 Act is also dealt 
with by sections. The Employment — of 
Women and Young Persons Act 1936 is 


printed, together with a number of -other 
Acts, Kules and Regulations of value to 
those engaged in industrial law or welfare. 
This is a work of reference, and, while it 
is just what the expert needs, it is essen- 
tially a book for the expert only. 





AID TO STEEL* ROLLING 


FURTHER development of the Stati. 
meter, invented by Mr, Albert ‘Thomas 
Hughes before the war, is likely to prove 
beneficial to the British steel industry. 
The invention can be applied to all types 
of rolling mill, and Mr. C. Hughes, sen of 
the inventor, has claimed that its applica- 


tion to steel would reduce error, ensure 
uniform thickness and standardised pro 
ducts, avolkl waste, save power, and 


expedite production, 

In the U.S.A. the development was said 
to have been widely accepted, and plans 
were in preparation for the complete system 
to be used on one of the largest American 
hot strip mills. 

Details of the invention have been sub 
mitted to the Industrial Association of 
Wales and Monmouth, which has been in 
touch with leading Welsh manufacturers. 


ee 
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Technical Publications 


n: I; an era of Government control and 
74 nationalisation, it is refreshing to be 
reninded of the many successful business 
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houses that owe their prosperity to private 
initiative. In ** The Acorn that Grew into 
an Oak,’’ the story of Potter & Clarke, Ltd., 
is told by Peter S. Baker in a compact book 
with many illustrations covering the period 
from the days of the business's foundation 
in 1812 by Mr. Henry Potter (who bred 
leeches in his own ponds at Brixton Hill) 
io the P. & C. analytical laboratorics of to-day 
with their 2000 standard samples. 


A useful chemical 


bibliography is pro- 
vided by ‘‘ Let’s Look It Up,” the 1949 
catalogue of the Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York. This starts with 
chenucal works of reference, and covers 


books on agricultural chemistry: biochemis- 
iry; chemical engineering and _ industrial 
chemistry; colloid chemistry; organic and 
physical chemistry; drugs and _ medical; 
food and nutrition; petroleum; paint, varnish 
and ink; plastics, rubber and gums, and 
process industries products (cement, glass, 
heavy chemicals, leather and paper). 


* 


Industrial and scientific instruments rang- 
ing from the simple mercury-in-glass thermo- 
meter to completely engineered control 
schemes involving the use of a number of 
iter-related and fully stabilised controllers, 


are described and illustrated in a _ booklet 
(List 8.19) just issued by Negretti and 


Zambra, London. Seventeen instruments are 
dealt with, and a series of useful reference 
tables is given. 


FA Rye 


A reference book of value to anyene inter- 
ested in refrigeration has heen compiled from 
practical experience by A. KE. Miller, entitled 
* Refrigeration Note Book ’’ and published 
by Leonard Hill, Ltd. (10s.). The difficul- 
ties of producing a concise but eomprehen- 
sive survey of the industry which is not too 
academic, too technical or too elementary 
have been considerable. This publication 
meets those difficulties well. The text, 
divided into five sections, contains 62,000 
words: there are 67 useful tables, and 42 
diagrams end plates. 


aS a 


A service to all research workers is 
rendered by the 1948-49 edition of the tech- 
nical, scientific and business book cata- 
logue issued by Kroch’s Bookstores, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois. Among the 700 books from 
more than 90 publishers, there are 102 in 
the sections devoted to chemical engineer- 
ing, and chemistry general and industrial, 
and seven on the subject of metallurgy. 
Under the dictionaries and encyclopaedias 


are included Von Nostrand’s Scientific 
encyclopaedia, the concise chemical and 
technical dictionary (Bennett) and_ also 
French-English, German-English, and 
Russian-English technical and = chemical 
dictionaries. 

The Phosphor Bronze Corporation. 2200 


Washington Avenue, Philadelphia 46, Pa.. is 
offermg a new technical data book, including 
tabular data on the physical properties, 
chemical analyses, specifications and typical 
uscs of this alloy. Information about spring 
design and machineability data are included. 





The workmanlike improvements conferred by redesigning, of the case in this instance, 
are illustrated by comparison of the old and (right) the new forms of an enclosed- 


switch Wheatstone bridge (Leeds and Northrup). 


The grey baked enamel finish is 


claimed to resist scratching and to be generally hard and durable 
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Widening Uses of Rubber Containers 


Development Board Reviews Innovations 


HE use of rubber, in its various forms, 

as a coutainer for liquids and as an 
insulation material for containers, offers 
promise of solving many current-day difh- 
culties of packing, storage and transport, 
writes the British Rubber Development 
Board. Latex foam or sponge rubber has 
leen increasingly used to cushion in transit 
delicate apparatus or fragile articles, such 
as large radio and other electronic valves 
A similar arrangement can be used to ensure 
safe transit of glass Winchesters, for 
example, of acids, alkalis, flasks of serum, 
etc 


Cost 


For the transport of many liquids glass 
vs and jars are not only expensive and 
heavy, but to protect them against break- 
need an outer crate or container 

straw, which adds considerably 
The return of such empties is 
al additional and heavy expense and break- 
are not infrequent. At present, 
difficulties of supply add to the problem of 
using glass or metal containers—the latter, 
of course, cannot be used for many corro- 
sive liquids. 


carbe 


age 
lined 


to their cost. 
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with 
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has recently been devised an all- 
container which, when empty and 
folded. resembles a hexagonal football 
hiadder. Holding two galls., the container 
when filled, assumes rectangular shape and 
fits neatly into the customary type of collap- 
outer box, which may be of fibre- 
plywood, ete. 

These containers have been accepted by 
the cailways for the conveyance of non 
dangerous tiquids when packed in suitable 
fibre-boards and the total packing can resist 
to a remarkable extent the impact of blows 
and dropping. In actual tests such coun. 
tainers, filled with liquid, have been dropped 
from considerable heights. The outer fibre 
board box has been damaged but none of 
the liquid was spilt or lost. 

These rubber containers, says the board. 
can find considerable use in the chemical 
and allied industries for transport of liquids 
which do not act on rubber—ink, for 
example, could be supplied in these. 

\n interesting development lies in coating 
the interior of the container with a_ sub- 
stance to resist the action of any specific 
liquid and, for the proposed transport of 
beer overseas, It was necessary to avoid 
any taste or odour being imparted by the 


There 
rubber 


sible 


RY ia rd ° 


rubber. The container was accordingly 
lined with a= specially devised aluminium 


foil. Now, rubber can be made which does 
not impart odour or taste. 

The Rubber Development Board also calls 
attention to some recent improvements, 
using expanded rubber, in the construction 
of insulated transit containers of a_ kind 
widely employed for frozen foodstuffs, phar- 
maceutical products and niany types of 
perishable goods. The new design employs 


expanded rubber to form the insulated 
core. Such containers are robust and 
light enough to be handled and 
loaded by one individual. The inner, 


water-tight space is of light alloy, the insu- 
lating core of expanded rubber being of 
uniform thickness around it. 

The outer carecase is also of light alloy, 
suitably reinforced at the top and bottom 


edges. The light alloy underface of the 
hinged lid is fitted with a sponge rubber 


seal and the containers have been designe 
to give satisfactory results under a tempera- 
ture differentiai of 90°F., the most efficient 
coolant being solidified carbon dioxide, 
although many other’ eutectics can be 
employed, 

The new insulated containers also afford a 


useful coolchamber for laboratory and 
works. 
By suitable treatment a wide range of 


conditions can be produced with rubber 
which enable it to be used as a liner for 
tanks to contain various concentrations of 


corrosive fluids such as hydrochioric, nitric, 
sulphuric, acetic and phosphoric acids. 
Electrical Insulation 


Kqually important is the factor of elec 


trical insulation to prevent any circuit 
being made via the tank contents to the 
metal structure of the tank itself. Rubber 
is eminently satisfactory for this purpose 


and the tanks are normally covered inside 
with rubber sheeting, first attached with an 
adhesive and ultimately vulcanised in situ 
—-often by the simple method of filling the 
tank with water maintained at boiling point 
by steam inlets. 

Containers may also be lined by applying 
latex either by spray or by dipping, and 
this method promises to outstrip the 
former, by virtue of its effectiveness. ‘The 
new conductive rubber, which can be made 
in sheets of desired size, opens up new 
possibilities of rubber-lined containers 
which may be kept at an over-all constant 
temperature by means of this novel electrical 
heating element, which can be adapted for 
transpert, storage and reaction vessels. 
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Home llews Plems 


Titanium Oxide.—An increase in the price 
of titanium oxide to £102 per ton (delivered, 
in bags) was announced Jast week by one 
of the principal distributors in the U.K. 

90 Aluminium Carriages.—An order has 
been placed with the Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage & Wagon Company, Birmingham, 
for 90 cars of aluminium alloy for the 
London Underground, the first rolling stock 
of that kind to employ the light alloy ex- 
tensively, The Metals Division of I.C.I., 
Lid., is collaborating in filling the order, 
which will cost £1.25 million. 


Liverpool Chemists’ Centenary.—To cele- 
brate the centenary of the Liverpool 
Chemists’ Association, the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of Liverpool (Alderman and 
Mrs. Lancashire) held a reception in the 
Town Hall last week, and welcomed more 
than 400 guests. Assisting them to receive 
the guests were Mr. H. Humphreys Jones, 
president of the association, and his wife. 


Record Rubber Lining.—A tank to hold 
320,000 gall. is now being lined with rubber 
by workers from the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany’s factory in Cambridge Street, Man- 
chester. It is believed to the largest ever 
treated in his way. 
used, including adhesive, is almost 5 tons, 
to cover a diameter of 52 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft. 
? in. deep. The lining is being done through 
several manholes. | 

Hydro-electric Scheme Casualties. — A 
further serious accident in the course of 
excavation work concerned with the hydro- 
electric power development in the Scottish 


Highlands was reported on Monday. 
Workers were blasting out the end of a 


tunnel for the Fannich, Ross-shire, develop- 
ment when debris was blown 150 yards on 
to another working party in the open, of 
whom one suffered a fractured skull and 14 
received smaller injuries. 


Royal Institution Lectures.—A number of 
of lectures which may be attended 
by non-members are announced by the Royal 
Institution to take place on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays before Easter. The list includes 
the following: Thursdays, January 27, 
February 3, 10 and 17, at 5.15 p.m.: H. W. 
Thompson: ‘‘ Infra-red Measurements — in 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology.”’ Tues- 
days, March 15, 22 and 29, at 5.15 p.m.: 
Prof. H. J. Emeleus: ‘‘ Some Recent Advan- 
ces in Radiochemistry.’’ Thursday, March 
17, 24, 31 and April 7, at 5.15 p.m.: Prof. 
Sir Lawrence Bragg: ‘‘ The Physics of the 
Solid State.” , 


E 


COUTSeS 


The weight of rubber 


Shell Service.—Shell Chemicals, Ltd., is 
opening a new divisional ottice at 12 Linden 
Park, Tunbridge Wells in mid-January. It 
will serve as a service department for users 
of Shell chemicals. 

Soap Rationing Changes.—All non-domestic 
users of soap (including catering establish- 
ments and institutions) who obtain soap on 
permits Soap 2A will be given the oppor- 
tunity of changing their suppliers for the 
year beginning March 27, 1949, when the 
next issue of permits is made. 

900 h.p. for Auxiliary Supply.—A 900 h.p. 
diesel engine, formerly part of a tank-landing 
craft, driving a 600 kW generator, has been 
installed at the Mitcham Works of Philips 
Electrical, Ltd., in a specially built power 
house. The diesel component weighs well 
over 15 tons and was purchased in_ the 
U.S.A., no suitable equipment being obtain- 
able quickly in this country. It will pro- 
vide the works’ auxiliary power supply. 

Coal Output.—Total coal production in 
Britain last week was 534,700 tons more 
than in the previous week—a holiday period 
—and 227,500 tons more than the weekly 


average for 1948. Comparative output 
figures were: Last week, 4,235,700 tons 
(4,061,000 tons deep-mined, 174,700 tons 
opencast). Previous weck: 3,701,000 tons 
(3,608,000 tons deep-mined, 93,000 tons 
opencest). 

Printing Ink Makers Since 1852.—A 


study of the inception and development of 
one of the oldest printing ink manufac- 
turers in Scotland, now nearing its century, 
is given in a current Edinburgh Chamber 


of Commerce survey of the lesser-known 
industries of the city. The firm is A. B. 
Fleming & Co., Ltd., which was founded 


in 1852, and which to-day, in addition to 
its extensive printing ink factory, has a 
separate works for the manufacture of dry 
colours for use in printing inks. 

Higher Cost of Steel Products.—Increased 
prices for several categories of steel products 
are authorised as from January 11 by the 
Tron and Steel (No. 68) Order, 1949, which 





makes substantial changes in respect of 
gealvanised sheets and hot finished tubes, 
galvanised wire nails, stainless steel and 


nickel-bearing alloy stecls. The basis prices 
of stainless steel are raised by 4d. to 4d. 
lb., galvanised sheets (thinner than 3 mm.) 
will cost 65s per ton more and ‘ galvanis- 
ing extra ’’ ig increased by 35s. ton in res- 
pect of certain seamless or cap welded tubes 
and pipes. 
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More Paper Plant for U.S.S.R.—The 
Soviet authorities have decided to build 
some 40 smaller paper factories in various 


parts of the country at a cost of about 400 
million roubles. 


Berlin Lignite Depcsits to be Exploited.— 
The Berlin Magistrate has orant 
100,000 marks for the exploitation of lignite 
which have long been known to 
exist in the Reinickendorf and Spandau dis- 
tricts of West Berlin. Drilling is in progress. 

Shell Plans in Australia. — 
schemes for development in 
planned by thi 


agreed to 
deposits 
Iixtensive 


Australia are 
Shell Group, according to 


The Melbourne Argus. Test drills to a 
depth of 4000 ft... at a cost of £Al1 million. 
are to be made at Rolleston, Queensland. 


Kxpansion is also to be carricd out at the 


Parramatta refinery, New South Wales. 


Czechoslovak Foundry Developments.—An 
article by Dr. Adolf M. Plesinger, Prague, 
in the November issue of Hutnické Listy, 
the organ of the Czechoslovak Metallurgical 
Works and of the Czechoslovak Foundry- 
men’s Association, reviews Czechoslovak 
foundries and their post-war development 
and compares production with that of the 
U.S.A. and Soviet Russia. 

French Nitrogen Prespects.—The French 
Modernisation and Equipment Plan antici- 
pates that nitrogen production in 1952 will 
be 350.000 tons. eventually to be raised to 
500 OOO Realisation of this objective 
implies development of work by the French 
coalmines in their synthesis plant, the con- 
struction of a plant at Carling and another 
at Roussel. 

Oil Near 


named oil 


tons. 


Lake Constance?—Large un- 
groups are reported to have 
obtained concessions to explore and explo 
oil deposits in the Radolfzell and Markdorf 
areas of Baden, where geological surveys 
have been in progress Over an area of 
900 sq. km. during the last few months. The 
possibility is now recognised that an entirely 
new part of Central Europe may become an 
oil producer. 


Egyptian Oil Find.—What is 


claimed as 


likely to be the biggest oil ** strike ’’ in the 
Middl Kast has been made ahout 10 miles 
south of a well which was discovered at 


Sudr, in the Sinai Peninsula, Egypt, in 1947, 
message from the Cairo correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph. The American 
Socony Vacuum Oil Company, in conjunction 
with Anglo-Egyptian Oiulfields, has drilled 
two wells capable of producing 40,000 barrels 
a dav. 


States d 


Poor Itaiian Coal Output.—Labour difficul. 
ties brought a sharp decline in Italy’s coal 
production in 1948, by 353,000 tons to a total 
of only 833,000 tons, which was lower than 
the figure for both previous years. Virtually 
all eame from Sardinia. 


Rising Oil Output.—The Argentine State 


Oilfields reports that production of petro 
leum by the State-owned wells amounted in 
1947 to 2,425,716 cu. m., compared with 
2,259,757 cu. m. in 1946 and 2,456,894 in 


1945. The downward trend of production 
which occurred during the war, owing to 
lack of oil-drilling machinery and = spar 
parts, has been reversed. 


ERP Aid for Austrian Steel Company.—- 
The importance of steel supplies to Austria's 
national economy has enabled the Alpin 
Montangesellschaft, her leading steel and 
mining group to obtain a loan tor replace- 
ment by collaboration of OKEC of the mill 
at Donawitz. Relatively early delivery ot 
plant is expected, and it is hoped the work 
wili be completed in about two years. 


Swedish Ore for Germany.—2.5 million 
tons of Swedish iron ore have been purchased 
by Western Germany to be delivered Guring 
the current year, and negotiations are in 
hand for delivery of a further 521.000 tons. 
Contracts already signed represent a value 
of more than £6 million. In exchange, Ger- 


many is to ship to Sweden 155.000 tons ot | 
iron and steel. as well as 25.000 tons of | 
steel products. 


Doubled. — Austria s 
the first nine 


Aluminium Output 
production of aluminium in 


months of 1948 reached nearly 11.000 metric | 
pro- 


tons, or almost double the quantity 
duced in 1947 (5780 tons) and 1937. The 
January-September output, however, was 


equal only to about 20 per cent of Austria’s 
annual aluminium production = capacity. 
Shortages of alumina obtained from [ranc 
and Switzerland. were a bottleneck. Ther 
is also a lack of electric energy. 


Britain Opposes WFTU.—At the close of 


the first day’s proceedings in Paris, | last 
Monday, of the executive bureau of the] 
World Federation of Trade Unions, Mr. | 
Arthur Deakin, of Britain, the president, | 
said it seemed that no agreement between 
the ynolicies of the Communists and those 
of the western representatives was possible. 


He made it clear that nothing less than the 


suspension of the activities of the WETU 
would meet the TUC requirements. No] 
compromise of anv kind would be accept 
able to them. 
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Personal News and Appointments 


HANGES in office dating from the first 
of this month are announced by the Asso- 
ciation of British Chemical Manufacturers, 
The post of jomt manager held by the late 


Mr. R. Murdin Drake will be discontinued. 
Mr, A, J. HOLDEN assumes wider responsi- 
Lilities and, while acting as manager and 
deputy to Mr. J. DAvipson Pratt, the 
director and secretary, will continue as 
secretary of the British Colour Makers’ 
Association. Mr. W. A. WILLIAMS, senior 


technical assistant, takes charge of the work 
ol pest control, acting as secretary of 
affiliated associations connected with animal 
medicine, insecticides, sheep and cattledips, 
aud disinfectant manufacturers. Mr. HH. W. 
VALLENDER is transferred to help Mr. A, G. 
MUSSELL with much of the work formerly 


supervised by Mr. Drake. Mr, W. J. 
SHORTHOSE, who has been assisting Mr. 


llolden, now deals with fuel efficiency and 
patent maiters, in addition to pigment 
colours and the British Industries Fair. 


Dr. J. VAN NostrRaAND Dorr, founder of 
the widespread Dorr organisation, is retir- 
ing from the presidency of the Dorr-Oliver 
Co., Ltd., and will become chairman of 
the board of directors. Dr. Dorr’s succes- 
sor as president is Mr. ELMer R. Ramsey, 
who has served the company in various 
apacities for 35 years. Dr. Dorr has been 
awarded many honours to mark his achieve. 
ments as a chemical and metallurgical engi- 


neer; among these are the John Seott 
medal of the Franklin Institute in 1916, 


the James Douglas medal of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Iingineers in 1930, the Chemical Industry 
medal of the Society of Chemical Industry 
in 1958 and the Perkin medal in 1940. 





Dr. J. Van Nostrand Dorr 


In recognition of his distinguished con- 
tribution to the advancement of physics, 
PROF. P. M. S. BLACKETT, who was recently 
awarded the Nobel prize for his work in 
atomic research, is to receive the Daiton 
Medal of ihe Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. The presentation 


will be in October and Prof. Blackett wiil 
he the seventh recipient of the medal, 
which commemorates John Dalton. Sir 


Lawrence Bragg wvas the last so honoured. 


has been 
business’) of 


who 
the 


Mr. J. E. WHITEHALL, 
actively connected with 


Kemball, Bishop & Co., Ltd., Crown 
Chemical Works, Three Mill Lane, Brom- 
ley-by-Bow, London, E.5, for more thar 


o) years, and has been a joini managing 
cirector of the company since 1913, resigned 
that appointment on December 31. He will 
continue as a director of the company and 
as chairman of the board of directors, 


The Monopolies and Restrictive 
Commission has appointed as_ secretary, 
DAME ALIx KILROY, D.B.E., who is now 
Under-Secretary at the Board of Trade, in 
charge of [Industries and Manufactures De- 
partment, Division 1. 


Pract ices 


PrRor. WiktorR KEMULA, director of the 
Institute of Inorganic and Genera] Chemis- 
try in Warsaw and Dean of the Faculty 
of Seience in Warsaw University, arrived 
in Britain on January 14 for a three weeks’ 
visit under the auspices of the British 
Council to see chemical laboratories and 
meet professors of chemistry. He has been 
civen facilities this week to meet some of 
the best known chemists and physicists in 





Mr. Elmer R. Ramsey 
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Mr. L. G. Northcroft (joint managing 

director of Spirax Manufacturing Co., 

Ltd., and Sarco Thermostats, Ltd.,) 
awarded the O.B.E. 


London and on Thursday begins a provincial 
tour, including visits to Oxford (January 


26-22), Liverpool (January 24-26), Man- 
chester (January 27-28) and Cambridge 


(January 31). After February 3, he will 
remain for a further week in London, to 
order chemical and _ physical laboratory 
equipment for use in the laboratories in 
Warsaw. 


Mr. H. Sruart Essen, chairman of Man- 
chester Oil Refinery, Ltd., and Mr. 5S. R. 
JARVIS, director of Raven Oil Co., Ltd., 
are among the _ re-formed board of 
‘** Albatros ”’ 
le Raffinage de Pétrole, which is the new 
name of the old ‘* Redeventza’’ company. 
teconstruction of the firm’s refinery at 
Autwerp—which was badly damaged during 
the war—has now been completed and 
operations are to be resumed this month. 


The British Council has arranged a series 
of lectures to be given by Mr. E. V. B. 
HorrorD, Director of the DSIR Pest 
Infestation Laboratory at Slough, in Llraq 
from January 26 to February 7, and in 
Egypt from February 8 to February 26. 
Mr. Horford was Research Entomologist at 
the Imperial College of Science, London, 
before taking charge of the Pest Infestation 
Laboratory in 1940, 


Nobel Chemistry prizes awarded to them 
in 1939 are to be received by PROF. RICHARD 
KUHN and PROF, ADOLF BUTENANDT, who 
were originally prevented from accepting 
them by Hitler. ‘They will receive the gold 
medals and diplomas, but under the terms 
of Alfred Nobel's will cannot be given the 
money connected with the award, 
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Mr. E. W. TAME has resigned his posi 
tion as town clerk of Birkenhead to become 
a member of the newly-constituted North 
Western. Gas Board. Mr, EDWARD 
MorGAN EDWARDS, manager of Port Talbot 
Gas Department, has been appointed 4 
whole-time member of the Welsh Gas Board 
(salary £3000). The four who have been 
appointed part-time members (£500 p.a.) 
are respectively a Glamorgan County 
Cricket player, now a Test match selector, 
a tinplate worker and former Mayor of 
Neath, the clerk of Denbigh County Coun- 
cil and an accountant. 


Mr. H. HuMpHReEYS JONES, 7()-year-old 
principal of the Liverpool School of Phar- 
macy and centevary president of the 
Liverpool Chemists’ Association, is one of 
three nomuudnated as high sheriff for his 
home county of Caernarvonshire next year. 
The School of Pharmacy, which he has 
controlled for 41 years, has trained more 
than 5000 pharmacists. 

Mr. J. W. Tuo, B.Se., F.R.1L.C., has 
retired from the post of chief chemist to 
Arthur Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd., brewers, 
Dublin, with whom he has been associated 
for the past 50 years. Mr. J. ANDREWS 
is the new chief chemist. 

The Pharmaceutical Society has 
appointed Mr. F, W. ADAMS, deputy secre- 
tary, to Le joint secretary with Mr. H. N. 
LINSTEAD, M.P., to enable the latter to 
carry on with his public work. Mr. 
Adams will also be registrar in succession 
to Mr. Liustead, 

Mr, J. W. CRAGGS, managing director of 
a DPelaw-on-Tyne chemical company, has 
been adopted prospective Liberal candidate 
for the Wallsend Parliamentary Division. 





Mr. E. H. Gilpin (director of Baker 


Perkins, Ltd.) received a knighthood in | 


the New Year Honours 
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Next Week’s Events 


MONDAY, JANUARY 24 

Birmingham University Chemical Society. 
Birmingham; University, Edgbaston, 4.30 
p.m. Dr. Maleolm Dyson; ‘“‘A New 
Enumeration System for Chemical Com- 
pounds,’’ 

The Chemical Society. Oxford: Phyvical 
Chemical Laboratory, 8.15 p.m. leinbic 
Club Lecture. Prof. N. V. Sidgwick: “Some 
Remarks on the Periodic Table.”’ 

Textile Institute (Yorkshire Section). 
Halifax: Alexandra Café, King Edward 
Street, 7.30 p.m. F. L. Goodall: ‘* The 
Battle Against Textile Pests.’’ 

Institution of Works Managers, Ltd. 
Glasgow: Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, 7 p.m. C. J. King: 
‘“ Lighting as an Aid to Production.’’ 

Sir John Cass Technical Institute. London: 
Department of Chemistry, Jewry Street, 
Aldgate, E.C.3, 6.30 p.m. N. W. Roberts: 
‘Thermodynamics for Chemical Engineers’’ 
(No, 2). 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 25 
Royal Institute of Chemistry (London and 


South-Eastern Counties Section). Slough: 
High Duty Alloys, Ltd., Buckingham 


Avenue Trading Estate, 2.45 p.m. Lab.; 
6 p.m, meeting. Prof. H. V. A. Briscoe: 

The Chemistry of Dusts.”’ 

Society of Public Analysts and Analytical 
Chemists (Physical Methods Group). 
London: Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, South Kensington, 6° p.m. 
G. W. Scott: ‘** Industrial Applications of 
Rheology ’’; A. J. Amos: ‘* Application of 
Rheological Methods in Miliing and Baking 
Industries *’; KR. H. Marriott: ‘“* Use of 
Rheological Tests in Pharmaceutical and 
Cosmetical Industries ’’; P. S. Williams: 
‘* Rheological Methods and their Uses in 
Paint Industry.’’ 

Institute of Fuel (London Section). 
London: Institution of Mechanical  En- 
gineers, Storeys Gate, S.W.1, 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m. Full day conference. J. Edward: 
‘* Elements of the Heat Balance “’; J. B. M. 
Mason: ‘‘ Heat Balances in Practice **; Dr. 
EK G. Ritchie: ‘‘ Steam Peaks.”’ 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society (Chemical Section). Manchester: 
Portico Library, Mosley...Street, 5.30 p.m. 
H. .Stevenson: ‘* Long-Term  Volicy in 
Chemical Industry, Especially in Textiles.’’ 

North-Western Fuel Luncheon Club. 
Manchester: Engineers’ Club, 12.45 p.m. 
Dr. R. Holroyd: **‘ The Romance of Hyvdro- 
genation ’’ (illustrated by lantern slides). 

Institute of Welding. London: Institution 


of Civil Engineers, 6 p.m. The Sir William 
J. Larke Medal Paper. 

Engineering, Equipment and Materials 
Exhibition. London: Old Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent Square, S.W.1 (until February 9). 

British Association of Chemists, Liverpool 
and North-Western Area. Liverpool: Univer- 
sity, 7 p.m. V. Biske: *‘ The Law and the 
Chemist.’’ London: Small Conway Hall, 
Ked Lion Square, W.C.1, 7 pm. F. A. 
Robinson: ‘* Antibiotics *’ (illustrated by 
iantern slides). 

Society of Instrument Technology. 
London: Manson House, Portland Place, 
W.1, 6.30 p.m. Dr. K. M. Greenland: 
‘* Interference Films cn Glass and their Use 
in Optical Instruments.” 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 27 

The Chemical Society. Aberdeen: Mari- 
schal College, 7.30 p.m. Joint meeting with 
local sections of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry and the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry. J. G. Grundy: “ Application of 
Dyestufis to Materials other than Textiles.” 
Nottingham: University, 6.30 p.m. Joint 
meeting with the Chemical Society of 
Nottingham University. Dr. A. F. Wells: 
‘“Some Aspects of Structural Inorganic 
Chemistry.’ 

Royal Institute of Chemistry. Manchester: 
Engineers’ Club, 6.30 p.m. Annual general 
mecting. Derby: 7.15 p.m. Dr. J. Grant: 
‘* Woodpulp.”’ 

Institute of Metals. Birmingham: James 
Watt Memorial Institute, Great Charles 
Street, 6.30 p.m. Symposium on “ Clad 
Metals.’’ 

Sir John Cass Technical Institute. Londcn: 
Department of Chemistry, Jewry Street, 
Aldgate, E.C.3, 6 p.m. David W. Wilson: 
‘* Microchemical Analysis *’ (No. 2). 

The Reyal Society. London: Burlington 
House, W.1, 4.30 p.m. Sir Harold Spencer 
Jones: “The Royal Greenwich Observatory.”’ 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 28 

The Chemical Society. Newcastle: King’s 
College, 5 p.m. Tilden Lecture. Prof. F. E. 
King: ‘‘ Three- and Four-Membered Hetero- 
eyclic Rings.”’ Southampton: University 
College, 5 p.m. Joint meeting with the 
Chemical Society of Southampton University 
College. Dr. R. P. Linstead: ‘‘Some Aspects 
of Recent Work at the Chemical Research 
Laboratory, Teddington.’’ 

Sir John Cass Technical] Institute. London: 
Department of Chemistry, Jewry Street, 
Aldgate, E.C.3, 6.30 p.m. First of seven 
lectures, ‘‘ Unit Operations in Chemical 
Engineering.” J. C. Farrant: ‘‘ Size 
Reduction.”’ 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsibe for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


May & Baker, Lrp., Dagenham. (M., 
22/1/49. November 29, Trust deed cated 


November 24, 1948, securing £750,000 deben- 
ture stock and premiums of 10 per cent in 
certain events; charged on specified pro- 


perties at Dagenham, ete., and general 
charge (subject to ete.). *£116,878 
November 38, 1948. 

UNIVERSAL STEEL TuBeE Co., Lip, Bir- 
mingham. (M., 22/1/49.) December 3, 


debenture, to Barclays Bank, Ltd., securing 


all moneys due or to become due to the 
bank; general charge. *Nil. May 27, 
1947. 

Satisfactions 


ASSOCIATED CHEMICALS, Lrp., Richmond, 
Surrey. (M.S., 22/1/49.) Satisfaction 


December &, £1750, registered July 17, 
1947. 

PEAK PeTROLEUM Co., LTD., Netherfield. 
iM.S., 22/1/49.) Satisfaction December 


10, of debenture registered May 18, 1937. 





ROSENDALE ?LASTIC INDUSTRIES, LYD., 
London, W. (M.S8., 22/1/49.) Satisfac- 
tion December 7, of series of debentures 
registered October 3, 1942. 

Company News 

The directors of Benn Brothers, Litd., 
publishers of ‘THE CHEMICAL AGE and 
associated journals, have declared the 
following dividends,’ less tax, payable on 


February 15, 1949: 3 per cent on the pre- 
ference shares for the _ half-year ended 
December 31, 1948, and interim dividend of 
5 per cent on the ordinary shares (same). 





New Companies Registered 
Chemi-Foam Products, Ltd. (463,116). 
Private company. Capital £1000. Objects: 
To «cequire the business of synthetic soap 


manufacturer carried on by W. H. Hale. 
Directors: G. W. Tarr, W. H. Hale, and 
W. E,. McCormick. Reg. office: 314 Ken- 


sington, Liverpool, 7. 
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Hempels Marine Paints Co., Ltd. (462,775). 


Private company. Capital £100. Manufac- 
turers of paints, varnish, ete. Directors : 
I. Lunn, R. 8. Yates. Reg. office: 33 St. 


James's Street, S.W.1. 


Henry Heaton & Co., Ltd. (462,324).— 
Private company. Capital £7000. To acquire 
the business of manufacturers of soap and 
detergents carried on by Walter Baxandall. 
etc., as *‘ Henry Heaton & Co.”’ Director: 
W. Baxandall. Reg. office: Springfield Soap 
Works, Mumford Street, Bradford. 

Koko, Ltd. (463,025). 


Private company. 
Capital £1000. 


Manufacturing chemists, etc. 


Directors: Mrs. A. F. Earl, W. Tagan, and 
A. F, McEvoy. Keg. office: 3 Fleet Lane, 
E.C.4, 

Metro-Cutanit, Ltd. (462,968. Private 


company. Capital £98,000. Objects: To 
enter into agreements with Associated Elec- 
trical Industries, Ltd., and Cutanit, Ltd., to 
develop the property and assets to be 
acquired, and to carry on the business of 
chemical and electrical engineers, etc. 
office: 42 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Reg, 





Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


HARES of chemical and kindred com- 
panies have been steady, and were 
virtually unaffected by the attention drawn 


to the probability that the chemical in- 
dustrv would be next on the nationalisation 


list if the Labour Party was to win the 
next General Election, 

Sentiment in industrial shares generally 
has been dominated by Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
statement that he envisages the continuance 


of dividend limitation for another year and 
also by the growing assumption that the 
next Budget is unlikely to bring § any 
material casing of the heavy weight of 
taxation. 

With international affairs again in th 


headlines. caution in stock markets remained 
the watchword, and the bulk of investment 


business tended to centre on British Funds. 
The latter, however, failed to hold earlier 
gains, rumours of another gilt-edged issu 


(Jamaica may be the next borrower accord 
ing to current talk) being an influence in 


this section. Nevertheless, both 23 per | 
cent Consols and ‘Treasury Bonds’ were 
again higher on balance, and 3 per. cent 
Transport also attracted a fair amount of 
attention although best levels were not 
maintained. 

Imperial Chemical eased slightly to 


45s. 9d., at which the yield is nearly 4§ per 
and Monsanto have kept at 62s. 6d. 
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Fisons were again 59s., Burt Boulton 
Y8s. Od.. but Glaxo Laboratories have 
fluctuated around £223. 

Shares of companies with plastics in- 


tcrvests continued to receive more attention, 
particularly De La Rue, which strengthened 
to 40s. pending the interim’ dividend 
announcement. British Industrial Plastics 
ls. shares were close on 7s. 3d., at which 
there is a yield of 5} per cent on the basis 
of the recently declared 20 per cent divi- 
dend for the past financial year. British 
Xvlonite, after rising further to £64, eased 
to £64. B. Laporte 5s. units were firm at 
91s. Gd. 

Among other chemical shares, Albright & 
Wilsons have changed hands slightly over 
Sis., and Amber Chemical were up to 9s. 94d. 
Elsewhere, Hardman & : 


Holden were 
28s. 6d., and William Blythe 3s. shares 


again changed hands over 20s. Turner & 

Newail at 84s. have been quite well main- 

tained. 
The 4s. Distillers Co. 


units of the 


were 
20s. 3d.. with United Molasses 5ls. 3d. 
Triplex Glass at 23s. 9d., and _ British 


Aluminium (50s. 9d.) were also steady, with 
British Oxygen at 102s. 3d., while British 
Glues & Chemicals 4s. shares held their rise 
to 29s. 

Movements in iron and steels were again 
small and indefinite, but Colvilles hardened 
to 88s., Guest Keen were 49s. and Dorman 
Long 33s. 9d. Colliery shares were also 
subdued on wider recognition that it will 
probably not be until 1950 that their com- 
pensation values can be properly assessed. 


Settle Speakman at 70s. have risen 
sharply, there being further talk of a 
possible return of capital in this case. 
Powell Duffryn were firm at 29s. 14d. Boots 


Drug showed steadiness at 56s. 9d., at which 
the vield is only 33 per cent, but earnings 
are well in excess of the dividend payment, 
and this is a case where the market expects 
shareholders to receive more when @ividend 


limitation is lifted or the Bonus Tax 
modified. 
Borax Consolidated (63s. 6d.) remained 


firm and British Match were again 35s. 64. 
Sangers have been well maintained at 
54s. 9d. and Beechams_ deferred were 
\7s. 9d., yielding over 53 per cent assuming 
the dividend total is kept at 40 per cent. 

Oil shares lost ground, Anglo-Iranium at 
£83 still being affected by the Persian 
request for a larger share in the company’s 
profits. Shell eased to 73s. 9d. and Burmah 
Oil were 70s., sentiment in this section 
being effected by the recent developments 
in the Middle East and by an easier trend 
in U.S. oil prices. 
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Market Reports 

CTIVE trading conditions have been 
fost from most sections of the 
industrial chemicals market, the bulk of 
the movement being against contract com- 
1.itments. A fair inquiry for new business 
has been in circulation and buying for ship- 
ment continues to be on a _ satisfactory 
scale. It has been reported that quotations 
for cream of tartar and tartaric acid have 
been reduced by 5s. a ewt, and 6s, a cwt. 
respectively, but the general price position 
is unaltered and the undertone throughout 
remains firm. There has been a ready 
outlet for available supplies of most of the 
soda products and the supply position is 
becoming less tight for items such as soda 
ash and bichromate of soda. Nitrite of 
soda and chlorate of soda have been in 
steady request at unchanged rates. The 
demand for the potash chemicals exceeds 
the quantities on offer and price conditions 
are firm. There is a_ steady call for 
glyeerine, the supply position of which is 
expected to improve, and there has_ been 


a good inquiry for British-made barium 
echioride. The demand for the lead com- 


pounds remains active, unaffected by the 
recent increase in prices. With a sliglitly 
easier supply position, the coal tar products 
market is displaying a fair amount of 
activity. The export demand for pitch has 
been well maintained and some improve- 
ment in cresylic acid exports has been 
reported, 

MANCHESTER.—-Steady trading conditions 
have been reported on the Manchester 
chemical market during the week. Replace- 
ment buying in the leading alkali and other 
heavy products is described as fairly active 
and there is persistent pressure for deliveries 
against orders on the books. Recent price 
advances seem to have had no adverse affect 
on buying interest and new inquiries cover- 
ing a wide range or products are circulating 
steadily. In several sections of the fertiliser 
market supplies are moving satisfactorily. 
The demand for the light and heavy tar 
products is on steady lines. 

GLASGOW.—Conditions during the past 
week have been gradually returning to 
normal after the New Year holidays. The 
full quota of business has, however, not 
vet been resumed. The only materials 
which have been moving, however; are the 
normal day-to-day requirements and i, is 
not anticipated that any unusual demands 
will be noted before the completion of 
this week. Difficulties caused in the sup- 
ply position by the difference between the 
English and the Scottish holidays have not 
been outstanding this year. 
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Patent Processes in Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of specifications accepted will 
be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W C.2, 
at 2s. each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 

Liquid transfer apparatus.—Gresham & 
Craven, Ltd., and G. C. Marsh. May 27, 
1946. 612,541. 


Welding.—A. F. W. Hamilton, E. W. 


Harding, C. L. Railton and §. 58. C. 
Mitchell. May 27, 1946. 612,557. 


Production of amino-acids for use in the 
production of polymeric materials.—J. 
Lincoln, May 27, 1946. 612,559. 

Controlled pressure vapour heating sys- 


tems.—Vapor Car Heating Co., Ine. 
June 8, 1945. 612,574, 
Provision of plastic compositions of a 


putty-like nature in forms suitable for ready 
use.—B.B. Chemical Co., Ltd., and L, E. 
Puddefoot, May 28, 1946. 612,575. 

Production of vinyl cyanide.—E, I. Du 
Pont De Nemours & Co, May 30, 1945. 
612,589, 612,590. 

Corrosion inhibiting lubricating or other 
oil or grease.—S. C. Johansson, May 29, 
1946. 612,591. 

Method for production of high vacua.— 
Dow Chemical Co. June 13, 1945. 612,595. 

Level controlling or indicating devices. 
—G. R. B. Pattison, T, Clutterbuck and 
H. D. MacLaren. May 30, 1946, 612,597. 

Fastness of colourations on cellulose esters 
or other textile material.—British Celanese, 
Lid. October 6, 1945. (Addition to 539,486. 
612,601, 

Means for aerial spraying.—Pest Control, 
Lid., W. E. Ripper, A. K. Dorman, E. J. 





Marshall and P. W. Tudor. January 30, 
1946, (Cognate application 17813/46.) 


(Divided out of 612,432.) 612,498. 
Kvaporating calcium chloride solutions.— 


Tnperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
A. G. M. Hedley, F, M. Joscelyne and 
J. C. H. MeEntee. March 25, 1946. 


(Divided out of 612,530.) 612,603. 

Continuous apparatus for the manufacture 
of superphosphates and similar products. 
—R. & J. Moritz Entreprise. Jan. t, 1939. 
613,410. 


_Polyhydric phenolaldehyde resin adhe- 
sives.—W. W. Triggs. (Pennsylvania Coal 
Products Co.) May 9, 1944. 613,106. 


Means for orientating irregular quartz 


erystals.—British Thomson-Houston (Co.. 





Lid. June 5, 1943. 613,107. 

Process of manufacturing mono-chloro- 
pyrazine.—American Cyanamid’Co. Aug 
25, 1943. 613,109. ; 


Azo-dyestuffs.—Manufactures de Produits 
Chimiques du Nord Etablissements Kuhl- 
mann. Dec, 31, 1941. 613,110. 


—Brown, Boveri & Cie. A.G. 


Disubstituted derivatives of the aralkyl] 
and hydrearalkyl isocyanate and the aralkyl 
aud hydroaralkylamine group and_ process 
for the preparation thereof.—-Laboratoires 
Francaise de Chimotherapie. 615,111. 

Production of mahogany acids and their 


soaps.—J. ©. Arnold. (Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co.) June 20, 1945. 615 424. 
Glassware forming machine,—T, B. 


Kitson. June 2], 1944. 615,422. 


Method and apparatus for bending metal 


tubes.—P. D, Wurzbureer. Nov. 15, 1945. 
615,118. 
Liquid-leyvel indicators.—R. M. Hughes, 
(Seully Signal Co.) Nov, 27, 1945, 615,436. 
Synthetic rubber compositions and 


methods of making same.—F irestone Tyre x 
Rubber Co. Dee. 30, 1944. 615,121. 
Process and arrangements for the recovery 
cf oils from fat animal matter.—Separator 
A/B. Jan, 11, 1945. 613,439, 
Production of hot under pressure. 
April 5, 1945. 


cases 


615,124. 

Production of heterocyelic compounds,.— 
LC... bLtd., J. G. M. Bremner, and 
S. Beaumont. Jan. 17, 1946. 613,444. 

Filter elerment or unit for air cleaners and 
method of making the same.—Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation. July 5, 1945, 613,446. 

Process for preparation of arylides of 
ortho-hydroxy carboxylic acids and of azo- 
dyestuffs therefrom.—General Aniline «& 
Film Corporation. Oct, 19, 1944, 613,130. 

Apparatus for effecting chemical analyses 
by means of dropping mercury electrodes. 
—C, M. Aleavy. Oct. 10, 1941. 613,13. 

Expander rolls for fabric webs or other 
flexible sheet material.—J. R. Robertson. 
Feb. 21, 1945. 613,450, 

Macnine for grinding or polishing giass- 
ware and the like.—H. Carpenter. Feb. 25, 
1946. 613,138. 

Vapour temperature regulator for gaseous 
fluid supply systems.—Linde Air Products 


Co. April 11, 1945. 613,144. 

Cellular glass and process of forming 
same.—Pittsburgh Corning Corporation. 
Oct. 10, 1945. 613,461. 


Method of manufacturing stec] woel soap. 
—A/K Goma Fabrikker A/S. April 29, 1939. 
613,462. 

Process for the catalytic aromatisation 
or hvydroforming of hydrocarbons.-—J. C. 
Arnold. (Standard Oil Development Co.) 


March 27, 1946. 613,463. 

Atomisers, sprayers or the like.—General 
Stampers, Lid., and W. Van Leer. 
613,149. 


Aprii 
9, 1946. 
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The Effective and Economical method of 
Lining Steel, Wood and Concrete Tanks 


: NUTRAVIC... 


a thermoplastic material, easily applied in sheet 
form under moderate heat, and of such tenacity 
that it cannot be pulled off without destroying it. 
Completely proof against most inorganic chemicals 
(acid and alkali) and salt solutions. Also to formal- 
dehyde, many organic acids, petrol, fats, oils, etc. 
6. Highly resistant to abrasion and corrosion; _ if 
. accidently damaged, can be quickly repaired by 
welding on a new piece. 







aict 
STUTRALITY 


iMPREGNABLE | 
DEFENCE 


nr Write us for full particulars. 





A steel Chemical Tank Lined with Nutravic. We 
also fabricate complete tanks in NUTRADUR 
(unplasticised pvc) and supply and construct concrete 
and steel Tanks lined with acid and alkali proof 
bricks and cements. 


at : NUTRALINES 


TANKS AND LININGS LTD 


pun Ol T.Wte 









TELEPHONE DROITWICH 2249/0 
TOWN WHARF, DROITWICH 
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High-vacuum condensation or diffusion Electric welding torch and method of 
pumps.—Distillation Products, Ince. May welding.—Linde Air Products Co. July 13. 
11, 1945. 613,468. 1945. 613,325. 

Antibiotic substances.—E. RK. Squibb & Gas-shielded electric are-welding.—Linde 
Sons. May 9, 1945. 615,469. Air Products Co. July 26, 1945. 613,326. 


Apparatus for measuring the rate-of-flow 
of fluids.—F. Postlethwaite. May 28, 1946. 
613,478. 

Preparation of 


guanidine derivatives.— 





Lederle Laboratories, Inc. June 14, 1945. 
613,210. 

Application of metallic coatings to non- 
metallic surfaces.—Philips Lamps, Ltd. 
May 23, 1942. 612,222. 


Fluid separating meaus.—Shell Develop- 
ment Co. June 21, 1945. 613,229. 

Anode assemblies used in nickel plating 
and nickel plating processes.—Mond Nickel 
Co., Ltd. July 13, 1945. 612,244. 

Method of producing mirrors by chemical 
deposition.—F. H Verhoek, and W. 
Morgan. Feb. 6, 1946. 613,201, 


Liquid atomisers.—S. Gimelli, Sept. 29 


, 





1945. 615,161. 

Production of phosphate coatings on 
metals.—Pyrene Co., Ltd. (Parker Rust- 
Proof Co.) June 13, 1946. 613,260. 

Apparatus for drying, heating, and/or 
cooling flowable solids —J. L. Erisman. 
June 13, 1946. 615,166. 

Magnesium-base alloys.—Mathieson Alkali 
Works. Sept. 14, 1945. 613,167. 


Manufacture of pyridinium compounds.— 
Roche Products, Ltd. July 26, 1945. 
613,160, 

Ccutrifugal sprayer for lquids.—D, Dun- 
net. June 14, 1946. 613,172. 

Valves of the split-wedge gate type for 
controlling the flow of yaseous or liquid 
media.—h. A. Blakeborough, and W. Boyd. 
June 14, 1946. 613,266. 


Thermosetting compositions.—E. I. Du 


Pont de Nemours & Co. June 13, 1945. 
613,180, 

Air cireulating apparatus.—R. Poole. 
June 14, 1946. 613,269. 

Fluid-flow meters.—R. Poole. June 14, 


1946. 613,182, 

Process for the production of substantially 
pure dehydrocholic acid.—A. Abbey. 
(Armour & Co.) June 14, 1946, 613,276. 

Heat-insulating materials.—Midland ‘Tar 
Distillers, Ltd. June 15, 1946. 615,201. 

Press suitable for the extrusion of lead.— 
British Insulated Callander’s Cables, Litd., 
G. M. Hamilton, and A. Latin. June 15, 


1946. 613,204, 

Hydrazo esters.—Wingfoot Corporation. 
Jan. 15, 1946. 612,280. 

Blanketed electric welding.—Linde Air 
Products Co. June 30, 1945. 613,295. 

Azo esters.—Wingfoot Corporation, Jan. 


16, 1946. 613,317, 


4 





Apparatus for dispensing predetermined 
quantities of liquid.—I, C, P. Smith, June 
20, 1946. 613,334. 

Hard alloys resistant to oxidation at 
elevated temperatures.—-Hard Metal Tools 


Lid., and E. M. Trent, June 21, 1946. 
613,356. 

Production of artickes from  multi- 
coloured plastic materials by extrusion.— 
J. Delorme. June 22, 1945. 613,358. 


Process for the preparation of 2-alkyloxy- 


er-alkenyloxy-5-nitro  anilines and __ their 
salts.—--N.V. Polak & Schwarz’s Essence. 
fabrieken. July 11, 1945. 613,367. 


Surface treatment of aluminium and alu 
minium base alloys.—Aluminum Co. of 
America. Oct, 14, 1940. 612,487. 

Process and culture medium for the pro 


a 








duction of penicillin. —KE. Lilly & Co, Aug, 


24, 1945. 613,488, 613,489, 613,490, 613,491, 
613,492. 





Polymeric materials and processes for 
their production.—J. W. Fisher, E. W., 
Wheatley, and H. Bates. May 10, 1945. 
613,497, | 

Method for drying, heating and/or cool- 
ing flowable solids.—J. L, Erisman. June 
15, 1946. 613,206, 

Wehydration of gypsum.—I.C.I., Ltd., 
M. H. M. Arnold, and R. J. Young. Jan. 
17, 1947. 613,207. 

Shaping of sheets of polymerised unsa- 
turated esters of polybasic acids.--Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. May 28, 1942. 
613,506. , 

Processes for the production .of anno 
compounds. J. Lincoln, B. Ellis and 
G. G. Richardson. June 28, 1944. 612,807, 

Olefin polymerisation.—Phillips —Petro- 


leum Co. July 14, 1941. 613,509. 
Means for condensing and removing va- 
pour from a gas vapour mixture, such as 


moist air.—J. H. H. Brown (Aktiebolaget 
Svenska Flaktfabriken). Feb. 27, 1945. 
613,811. 

Production of malieable iron.—Genera! 


Klectric Co., Ltd., D, M. Dovey an@ §. V. 
Williams. May 24, 1945. 613,514. 

Production or treatment of celloluse de- 
rivative or synthetic resin materials.— 
J. G. N. Drewitt and H. K. Stevens. June 
7, 1945. 613,817. 

Treatment of textile and other materials 
having a basis of cellulose derivatives or 
synthetic resins.—J. G. N. Drewitt and 
H. K. Stevens. June 7, 1945. 613,818. 

Process of orienting crystalline resinous 
bodies. A. H. Stevens (Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.). June 15, 1945. 613.820. 
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A C i D Delivered in any quantity 
TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 


Commercial and Pure 























DIPPING ACIDS| 

















NITRIC | 











| DISTILLED WATER | 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD. 


33, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : HOLBORN 0372 (3 lines) Telegrams 3 Hydrochloric, Holb., London.’’ 
Works: SILVERTOWN, E.16 
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HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC & POWER PRESSES 
CHEMICAL PLANT 
RUBBER MACHINERY 
WELDED FABRICATION WORK 
CLASS “A’”’ PRESSURE VESSELS 
SHELL TYPE BOILERS 
STEAM RAISING EQUIPMENT 








A SPECIAL HIGH EFFICIENCY POWDER MIXER 
Supplied in a wide range of sizes for a wide variety of trades 
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FOSTER YATES & THOM LTD 


Heavy Precision Engineers 


BLACKBURN ENGLAND 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


AST and far-reaching developments in the range of 

a» eeeenteme productions and markets of the Chemical 

Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 

will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. hare 
gained a record total cf passes including— 
FOUR ‘*‘MACNAB” PASSES 
and 
THREE FIRST PLACES 

Write to-day for the “Engineers’ Guide to Success’’— 
free— containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 

A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 








SITUATIONS VACANT 





None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a man 

between the ages of 18 and 50 inclusive, or a woman between 

the ages of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he or she is exempted 

from the provisions of the Control of Engagement Order, or 

the vacancy is for eer eo from the provisions 
af that order 


A®X expanding Middle East Oil Company urgently 

requires an Assistant Engineer to work initially in 
the London Office and be willing to accept transfer to 
the Persian Gulf after one year. Should possess B.Sc. 
Degee in Chemical or Mechanical Engineering. Will be re- 
quired to assist in duties involving loading and bunkering 
facilities, oil gas distribution, and other oil control duties. 
Some experience of these duties essential. Experience in 
oi] bunkers control with docks operating group of the 
Royal Engineers may be advantageous. Age 25-30. 
Salary starting £600-£700 per annum according to age 
and experience. Write, giving brief details, for applica- 
tion form, and quoting LO 133, to Box “ P.Y.” c/o 
J. W. VICKERS & Co., LTD., 7/8, Great Winchester 
Street, London, E.C.2 


ASSOCIATED Lead Manufacturers Ltd. require 
Metallurgical Chemists for research and development. 
Minimum qualifications, B.Sc. or equivalent. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience. Apply 
Personnel Manager, Millwall Lead Works, 308, West 
Ferry Road, E.14. 


"THE Research Association of British Rubber Manu- 
facturers invite applications for a post for a physical 
chemist. Applicants should have an Honours degree in 
Chemistry and preferably some post graduate training or 
experience. The appointment will be made, in the first 
place, to the Assistant Scientific Officer (£360—-25-£410) 
or Scientific Officer (£450—-25-£575). Grade and the 
person appointed will carry out research on rubber latex 
and other emulsion systems. Previous experience with 
rubber is not required. Applications to the Secretary, 
R.A 


.B.R-M., 105-7, Lansdowne Road, Croydon, Surrey. 





SITUATIONS VACANT _ 








CHE ZMIST required with laboratory experience of all 

control tests in connection with lubricating oil refining 
and blending at works on N.E. coast. Write giving full 
particulars of experience and qualifications tu : Works 
MANAGER, Box No. 2756, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


LARGE Company in east London 

Assistant Chief Draughtsman. Graduate or Associate 
I. Mech. E. preferred. Experience of structural, furnace 
and chemical plant design is desirable. Knowledge of 
electrical technology will invite first preference. Salary 
and working conditions good. Age, experience and salary 
required to Box No. 2761, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet! 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


FOR SALE 


area requires a 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


OM 


Two Ef 


Size 7 


Direct 


BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR, vulcanised’ Unuse 


basket, electrically underdriven 3-point suspension. 
Complete with starting equipment, fitted reverse 
current braking switch. 

BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR, with 
48-in. galvanised iron basket, complete as above. 

BROADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED TYPE HYDRO EX- 
TRACTOR, overdriven from 15 h.p. motor, 400/3/50_ 
supply, together with Pony motor for slow running 

JOHNSON TIMBER PLATE AND FRAME FILTER. 
PRESS, having 29 plates and 30 frames forming cakes’ 
3 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 10 in. by 1 in. Hydraulic closure. 
(Now wo 


rking.) 
JOHNSON TIMBER PLATE AND FRAME FILTER 


PRESS, 28 plates and 29 —— cakes 2 ft. 1 in. square} 
by 14 in. closure. (Two lable.) 

18-in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with marble 
refining discs and enamelled hopper and agitator, 
and complete with driving motor. 

TUNGSTONE ACID PUMPS. A number available in 
Ebonite, Bronze, and Tufnol. 

NEWMAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
YATE, BRISTOL 


ELT Driven Elevator, steel cased, 2 ft. by 1 ft. by 
16 ft. long, 14 ft. centres, 6 in. belt steel buckets, 


5 in. by 4 in. by 34 in. by 12 in. centres, feed hopper,’ 


fast pulley. Price £75. THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) 
Ltp., Cuba Street, London, E.14. East 1844. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, bhorti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated ; estak- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THO8. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “Hill-Jones, Bochurch, Londop.” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 











ROTARY VACUUM | 
FILTER 


Drum cell type. 4ft. 74 in. diameter 
X 2 ft. 74 in. wide. Filter surface 35 sq. 
ft. 2h.p. 4-speed motor with starter. 
Makers, International Combustion 
Co, Ltd. Brand new condition £1,350 


RYLATT & CO., 


64 Fountain St., Manchester | 
TELE: BLACKFRIARS 9956 | 




















Vertic 


Sturte 


Vacut 
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FOR SALE | 


oa —— — 
GEORGE (F[]|| |conen $ 


OMPLETE CALCINING PLANT by Edgar Allen. 
6 in. brick lined rotary kiln, 51 ft. long by 7 ft. 
diam., constructed 4 in. plate driven by 25 h.p. 
motor. Rotary cooler, 35 ft. long by 4 ft. diam., 
constructed 2 in. plate driven by 74 h.p. motor. 

Two British Rema SWING HAMMER PULVERISERS 
or HIGH OUTPUT DISINTEGRATORS, 32 in. 
diam. by 6 in. wide beater chamber driven by 
35 h.p. motor. Complete with approx. 155 ft. 
centres 16 in. wide troughed rubber belt conveyor 





ete. 

Size 7 Duplex MIXING AND KNEADING MACHINE by 
Morton, steam jacketed, trough size approx., 
42 in. by 38 in. by 30 in. Working capacity 115 
gallons. Fitted twin gunmetal mixing blades 
double Naben type. Suitable for int. working 
pressure of 15 Ib. p.s.i. or high vacuum. Forward 
and reversing pulleys. 

Direct electrically driven HYDRO EXTRACTOR of 
pitless type by Broadbent. 42 in. diam. by 16 in. 
deep galvanised perforated basket. 


' Unused Mitchell Shanks centrifugal ACID PUMP, 


vitreon lined, size and type MS.5/160, 24 in. diam. 
suction, 2 in. diam. delivery. Delivery head 
33 t./26 ft. 

Vertical cylindrical open top steam jacketed MIXER, 
approx. 6 ft. diam. by 5 ft. deep, constructed 
4 in. mild steel plate riveted and welded. Jacketed 
working pressure 50 Ib. p.s.i. Vertical overdriven 

| paddle agitator. Driven by 5 h.p. motor, 400/3/50. 

Sturtevant Sun and Planet type MIXER, 3 ft. diam. by 
18 in. deep. Paddle type agitator driven through 
gearing. Feed opening approx. 12 in. by 12 in. 
Bottom discharge approx. 9 in. by 6 in. 


_ Vacuum EVAPORATING PLANT by Morton, comprising 


tinned copper pan approx. 8 ft. overall depth by 

5 ft int. diam. steam jacketed. Evaporator 
capacity 300 gallons per hour. 

Unused Mitchell Shanks centrifugal ACID PUMP, 
vitreon lined. Size and type MS. 7/200 3in. diam. 
suction, 2} in. diam. delivery. Delivery head 
46 ft./30 ft. 

No. 82 model locker rotex twin deck VIBRATING 
SCREENS, approx. 11 ft. by 4 ft, complete with 
3 h.p. 420/3/50 motor. Two available. 

Unjacketed horizontal trough MIXER by Young, approx. 
6 ft. by 2 ft. by 2 ft. Scroll type agitator fast and 
loose pulley driven. 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD., 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 
Tel: Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS, 
Tel.: Pudsey 2241. 





NEW STAINLESS STEEL PLANT 
FOR ALL NEEDS 
with quick delivery 
Boiling Pans, Tanks of all shapes and sizes 
yeing and Drying Racks 
Stainless Steel Buckets 
Steam heated vacuum Driers 
Acid resisting enamelled ware 





We also specialise in finding unusual second- 
hand items for our customers. If you do not 
receive our Monthly List please let us have 
your address. We are not dealers but sell plant 
on commission. May we help you? 


R. F. PAGET Ph.D., C.C.I. 
Chemical Engineer 


Manor House, Barwick-in-Elmet, Leeds 
Tel. Barwick-in-Elmet 216 
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FOR SALE 





STAINLESS STEEL COIL HEATED VESSEL, 350 gall. 

capacity, 3 ft. dia. by 8 ft. deep with 9 turns 14 in. bore 
stainless steel coil. Mounted on three mild steel channel 
legs and vessel, complete with bolted-on cover, usual 
connections and sampling cocks. 

STAINLESS STEEL 100 GALL. STEAM JACKETED 
TILTING BOILING PAN, mounted on mild steel stand 
and fitted with hand tilting mechanism. Complete 
with pressure gauge, valves, etc. 

DITTO of 60 gall., capacity with aluminium pan and 
jacket. 

ONE TON RECTANGULAR STAINLESS STEEL TRANS- 
PORTABLE TANKS, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. deep, 
mounted on mild steel chassis fitted with four bogy 
wheels. 

100 GALL. UNDERDRIVEN STAINLESS STEEL MIXER, 
2 ft. 6 in. dia. by 3 ft. 3 in. deep, with flanged outlet. 
Mounted on mild steel transportable stand and 
oo with bolted-on cover fitted with charging 

ole. 

100 GALL. CAPACITY STAINLESS STEEL STORAGE 
TANKS, approx. 2 ft. 11 in. dia. by 2 ft 11 in. deep, 
fitted with sloping bases and 1 in. B.S.P. screwed 
outlets. ‘ 

0 GALL. CYLINDRICAL STAINLESS STEEL CON- 
TAINERS, 154 in. dia. by 31 in. deep, with lids and 
carrying handles and fitted with % in. bore outlets. 

10 GALL. RECTANGULAR STAINLESS STEEL 
BUCKETS, framed with mild steel angle and complete 
with carrying handles. 

Box No. NCA, PEARCE’S ADVERTISING, Merchant 
Street, Bristol, 1. 


2 


ISINFECTORS. Two 8 ft. by 5 ft. diam. jacketed, 

Four 7 fs by 3 ft. diam. with coils, Two Oval 50 in. 
by 30 in. by 7 ft. jacketed. New condition. THOMPSON 
& SON (MILLWALL) LTD., Cuba Street, London, E.14. 
Tel, East 1844. 


*Phone 98 Staines 
ARDNER Powder Mixer, 5 ft. by 17 in. by 17 in. 
deep. 

Artofex Dough Mixer, 34 in. revolving bowl, electric 

riven. 
Unused ‘‘ Weir ’’ Tubular Condenser, 140 sq. ft. 
Jacketed Cylindrical Vacuum Oven, 7 ft. by 3 ft. (unused). 
3 ft. 6 in. stainless coated Edge Runner by Torrance. 
Filter Press, 30 chambers, 26 in. by 26 in. 


HARRY H. GARDAM & CO. LTD. 
STAINES 


ETAL Powders and Oxides. Dohm Limted, 167, 
Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
USTON-Hornsby Diesel Shunting Loco, 4 ft. 84 in. 
gauge; 42 b.h.p., hauls 166 tons on level; new 1943 
and as new. Available for immediate delivery. Full 
specification on request. G. E. StmM (Machinery) LTD., 
Parade Chambers, East Parade, Sheffield, 1. ’Phone: 
250382. 


UBSTANTIAL metal concern regularly nave available 

wide range of Non Ferrous Metal Bearing Residues. 
Will interested chemical merchants please reply to 
Box No. 2762, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s. 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 
Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 


3 000 x 2-gallon white Glass Demijohns, with 
9 bakelite screw stoppers, in weathered wicker 
hampers or new wire hampers. 
Harris (Lostock Gralam) Limited, 
Northwich, Cheshire 
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MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED 
OFFER 
SPECIALISED ITEMS FROM STOCK 

FOUR—4-pot stainless steel Ball Mills with two 
containers 1 ft. 2 in. diam. by 1 ft. 3 in. deep and 
two 9 in. diam. by 10 in. deep. Units driven 
through vee ropes from new enclosed drip starters 
4003.50 cycles supply. 

THREE— 225 gall. new stainless steel Tanks, polished 
F.M.B. quality 12 gauge, rounded corners, bottom 
outlets. Tanks carried in supporting cradles. 

ONE— 159 gall. stainless steel, fully tilting jacketed Pan, 
3 ft. 6 in. diam. by 3 ft. deep. 

SIX—3 in. Regulus Metal Acid Valves, straight through 
pattern, standard flanges, stainless steel fittings. 

TWO—2 in. ditto. (All new condition.) 


MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED, 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM. 
*Phone-Saddleworth 437 


EVERAL small steam-jacketed Copper Pans. 
Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., Silex-lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch. 

3 Simon type Portable Slat Conveyors, 20 ft. long, for 
boxes or bags. 

Mixing Pan, 6 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

Ditto, 3 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

2—6 in. Centrifugal Pumps by Cherry. 

— cross tube Boiler 80 lb. pressure, 7 ft. 6 in. by 

in. 

Milton Grinders fitted with 30 in. vertical stones, belt 
driven with shaker feeds. 

1 Iwel 20 in. Turbine Centrifugal Extractors with spare 
baskets. 

Steam Jacketed Gardner pattern Mixer about 30 gallons 
capacity. 

4 vertical Hall Ammonia Compressors, single cylinder, 
belt driven cylinders 3 in. to 5 in. bore. 

3 Alfa-Laval Disc Separators, belt driven, size 45 and 
65, with chambers 12 in. and 15 in. dia. 

2 unused belt driven Ram Pumps, fitted one ram 14 in. 
dia., 3 in. stroke, brass fitted. 

Alpine type Perplex Grinder, chamber 20 in. dia. 

Ditto similar, chamber 18 in. dia. 

Single pair toothed Crushing Roll, belt and gear driven, 
last used for soap crystals. 

2 Steam Jacketed Mixing Pans. 

Several A.C. motors, 3-10 h.p. 

2 Jacketed Mixing Pans with agitators. 

21—3 gallon capacity Ball Mills. 

4 Mather & Platt Colloid Mills. 

500 ft. B.B. Gravity Conveyor, steel rollers, 14 in. long 
by 6 in. pitch 

Torrance Positive-geared Edge Runner Mill. 

Torrance Combination Mill, comprising edge runner, 
horizontal pug, and granite roller mill. 

5 Riveted Vessels, partly jacketed and plain, with 
agitators and coils, as used in oil-refining trade. 

sale about 126 ft. of 10 in. Continuons Worm Conveyor 
complete in steel box, with intermediate bearings and 
geared drive at one end. 


Write: RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


ENGINEERS 


AUCTIONEERS, _VALUERS, Etc. 








DWARD RUSHTON, SON 
(Established 1805). 


AND KENYON 


Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
SHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 
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_ SERVICING _ 


OHM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere 
167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 





RINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading oi 
materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers} 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., : 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 


Telephone : 
Trent (2 lines). 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “Invicta” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 





LONDON FIRM offers complete service packing pow-_ 
ders of all descriptions, also liquids and chemicals. | 
Long runs only. Containers and packing cases for home 
and export, made on premises. Near to docks. Own 
rail sidings. Box No. 2331, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


ANKS—Manufactured to individual requirements 
RK. A. CoLLAcoTT & PARTNERS, 79, Victoria Street 
London, 8.W.1. VICtoria (0179/9771). 


________ WANTED _ 





LL grades of fatty acids required by chemical manu- 
facturers. Box No. 2757, THE CHEMICAL AGB, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


NY kind of Merchandise bought for cash. Govt.) 
surplus, redundant stocks, job lines, anything. Write 
G.T.C. 82/94, Seymour Place, London, W.1. 








WORKING NOTICES 





ItE Proprietor of British Patent No. 475041, entitled 

* 4 process of treating material by heat’ offers same 
for license or otherwise to ensure practical working in 
(;reat Britain. Inquiries to SINGER, EHLERT, STERN & 
CARLBERG, 28, Fast Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois, 
('.8.A. 


HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 557290, entitled 

‘Process for Purifying Contaminated Mineral Oils 
and Waxes” offers same for license or otherwise to 
ensure practical working in Great Britain. Inquiries to: 
SINGER, EHLERT, STERN & CARLBERG, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois, U.S.A. 

















Ss. GIRLING & SONS, 
| (COOPERS) LTD. | 
Barrel & Drum Merchants | 


STEEL DRUMS RECONDITIONED BY US | 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES 





Suitable for all Trades 


Office and Cooperage: 


59 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON, E.10 
Tel: Leytonstone 3852 
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SURPLUS 


RE-CONDITIONED 


CHEMICAL 
PLANT & 


MACHINERY 


for 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 





State your requirements 


HODSON 


X CO, cwachinery LTD 


TOTTINGTON - BURY - LANCS 


PHONE: TOTTINGTON 
123 





Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 








CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


TANKS — VATS — COILS _ PIPEWORK _ 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd, "233 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 





























Empty Barrels & Drums 








| 
GENERAL AND EXPORT! 
COOPERS 

AND 
DRUM RE-CONDITIONERS| 


T.H.FIELDING &SONS LTD. 


CLARENCE ROAD * HUNSLET ° LEEDS 
Phone: 22675 Branch Works at Hull 


























Manufacturers of 


Aniline Colours 
and Pigments 


Pattern Cards 
on Request 


ORGANIC 
DYESTUFES 


LIMtiT¥eE D 
Pendleton Mills, 
Croft-st.,. Pendleton 


Tele: Pendleton 1031 
’Grams: “ Fascolour, Manchester” 











XX 








ALLOY CASTINGS 
HOMOGENEOUS COATINGS 
in LEAD 


fenn OX Foundry Co. Ltd, 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 























“LION BRAND” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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Decolorising CARBON 








ALL GRADES | HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
au traves | LOWEST PRICES |f 








Granular Carbon for Solvent Recovery. 
Regeneration of Spent Carbon. 


Write for samples and quotations. 
FARNELL CARBONS LIMITED 
CONDUIT ROAD, PLUMSTEAD, LONDON, S.E.18 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
Woolwich 1158 (2 lines). Scofar, Wol, London. 

















COMPLETE PLANTS FOR THE 
PRODUCTION OF CHLORINE 


from Hydrogen Chloride, and regeneration 
of Hydrogen Chloride from Chlorination ) 
and other processes 

: 


CHEMICAL PLANT & EQUIPMENT 


co. LTD. —— 


18, Detenn Gardens Terrace, London, W.8 
Phone: BAY 7727 























BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 
‘Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87/181-2 
"Grams : 








Belting, Bursiem 

















Wanted 


by R.A. Collacott & Partners 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
your enquiries for 





* Machinery Installation 

* Special Machines 

* Geared Motors 

* Machine Repairs, Overhauls, etc. 

* Structural Steelwork 

* Rolling Mills, etc. 
R. A. Collacott & Partners 


aia 


70 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 


Telephone: VICtoria 0179 or 9771 














WOODEN 
BARRELS = and 


STEEL DRUMS 
SUPPLIED OR 
RECONDITIONED 







iil! lll 
yy 


tM, 


CLARK HUNTER LTD. 


ST. JAMES’ COOPERAGE 
GREENHILL RD. PAISLEY 


Phone : PAISLEY 2171 




















FOR ones PRESSURES AND scorn 


STEAM TRAPS =| 
WE SPECIALISE ||| i 








Pe Se §=6IN ENGINEER'S 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 


ALLIED TRADES 





BRITISH STEAM 








SPECIALTIES LTD) 


ae F im THE CHEMICAL AND 
WHARF ST. LEICESTER 





Stocks at: London, Liverpool, Bristoi, 
Whiston, a Manchester, & Newcastle-on- Tyne 
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The FLOOR of AGES Gas-Burnt 


RESISTS 
ACIDS AND ALKALIS 
NSTALLED by a variety of industries for its rock-like 
permanence, The Floor of Ages also adds acid and 


alkali resistant to its honours. And rightly so. 





i 
Exacting practical tests prove conclusively that The Floor 
of Ages is an effective, permanent resistant that is saving for all purposes 
time and money for leading firms at home and abroad. ' 
If you would like to know how The Floor of Ages ees8¢ 


can solve YOUR problem, simply write or phone our 
Technical Dept. 


T A N K L | N | N re c eae ‘sem Oxide) 


highest commercial quality, 
in lumps or in coarse powder form 





Bolton & Hayes formaldehyde 


are specialists in storage tanks, and (Calcium Hydroxide) 


acid and alkali in Standard and Superfine grades to 
vats, etc. meet most industrial requirements 


| linings for bleach- 





ing cisterns, 


BoLTon & Hayes LTD. Rock 1 


VIKING HOUSE ; 
Manchester Road, Bolton Tele. 4067 Agents: DURHAM RAW MATERIALS, LTD., 


|-4, Great Tower Street, LONDON, E.C.3. 


21 YEARS’ SPECIALISATION A COMPREHENSIVE 
ORGANISATION FOR 






































. ALL TRADES & INDUSTRIES 
a eS 
. > 
[ PROH 20 Oi fa] 
FOR “ a as” Head Office : 
Y 
FLOORS-C HEAININ{E a EAGLE —, oe 
TANKS (storage and process) 
London Office : 
DRAINAGE -| NEUTRALISING Artillery House, Artillery Row, S.W.! 
CHIMNEY & TOWER LININGS Tel. : 1547-8 Abbe, 
(chemical) 




















CID-PROOTING 
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HASLAM STREET* CASTLE BOULEVARD + NOTTINGHAM 
Telephone: Nottingham 46068 (3lines) Telegrams: Capstan: Nottingham 








“STILL LEADING” 
For CHEMICAL & ALLIED TRADES 


i‘ 





ARM 








—F 


Fer PICKLING TANKS, FLOORS, 
DIGESTERS, KIERS, 
STONE, CONCRETE, 
BRICK, WOOD, 


Ls 














RESISTS 


Formaldehyde, 
ww Alcohol, Oils, Greases 
w and Tar Acids, Benzene, 
we Toluene Compounds HCl, 
we H,SO,, HNO;, and H,PO, 
S mixed HNO, and HF Acids, 
Aqua Regia, Formic, Acetic, Lactic, 
Oxalic, Chromic Acids, Bisulphites, 
Hypochlorites, Mixed Acids, Peroxides, 
Nascent Halogens and Alkalies. 
UNDER STEAM PRESSURES 
SOLE MAKER OVER 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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